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‘Whoopee! 
More 


POPS" 


The New 
Whole Grain 


Cereal 





Send for Free Samples and the Labora- 
tory Analysis of WHEAT POPS and RICE 
POPS. You'll approve of these crisp, crunchy 


foods because they require thorough mastication. 


Foodtown Kitchens, Inc. 
526 W. Eighteenth St. 
Chicago, III. 


Here’s What Dentists Say 


“If we could get children to eat Popped Wheat instead of a 
sweet and use a brush instead of a candy bag, the child’s dentist 
could rest his nervous system.”’ —D.D.S.* 

“Yes, I believe that Pops help materially to discourage caries 
and should tend to keep the youngster’s deciduous teeth sound 
till eruption period.” —D.D.S.* 





“TI have never tasted anything more delicious and my patients 
were delighted with the recc ommendation to feed their children 
this wholesome and tissue-building food.’ —D.D.S.* 








“Any foods that encourage mastication are worthy of the 
dentists’ endorsement and I am glad of this opportunity to tell 
you your breakfast foods do this.” —D.D.S.* 








*Names on request. 
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Sharp Burs for' Dull Times 


Keen dentists effect economies during dull periods but 
not at the cost of present or future patronage. They realize 
that a dull bur hurts as much in times of adversity as in the 
more prosperous periods. As a matter of fact it might be 
contended that when patients are nervous or worried it 
hurts more. 

Lack of money and fear of pain probably keep more 
people out of dental offices than all other factors combined. 
Dentists have no control over the economic affairs of their 
patients but through modern methods and SHARP! BURS! 
they CAN CONTROL much of the pain and fear of pain 


formerly connected with cavity preparation. 


C. L. F. BOND BURS:— 


Fit into such a program. They are keen, sharp, fast 
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Illinois Dental Journal, 
rt East Austin Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 

You know it is about a year ago now since your good Mr. 
St. Clair came to tell us about the new dental Journal. We told 
him “We can not use any space in these times and then, too, 
we do not believe in the exaggerated claims often made in 
advertising.” 

Mr. St. Clair said, “All right, you know your stuff, why 
dont you write something?” Then he said “We can help 
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Dear Fellow Dentists: 
BITE FOR JACKET CROWNS (Continued) 


The old wax mush bite system may answer in some 
cases, but in general, end results will be better if an 
impression is made of the opposing arch corresponding sec-— 
tion, because it assures more definite control of 
occlusion. An occluding model is made from this impression 
and it is occluded with the working model using the rela— 
tionship bite. 


Two or three sheets of new hard base—plate wax are 
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THE PRESERVATION OF THE FIRST 
PERMANENT: MOLAR* 


Lon W. Morrey, D. D. S., Board of Health, Chicago 


Ir HAS been ten years since Dr. Thad- 
deus P. Hyatt, dental director of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City, cast a bomb into the 
Whether he 
did this innocently or whether he was 
activated by a 


placid pool of dentistry. 


mischievous desire to 
awaken the profession to some active 
thinking, we do not know. We do know 
that the calm waters of preventive den- 
tistry were violently disrupted and that 
the upheaval has spread during the past 
These 
circles still bob up after ten years in 
unexpected places, sometimes in the form 
of praise, sometimes in the form of criti- 
cism, constructive and otherwise, and 
sometimes in the form of unnecessary 
and unwarranted abuse of the author. 


decade in ever widening circles. 


Dr. Hyatt coined the phrase “Prophy- 
lactic Odontotomy,” meaning to cut the 
tooth for the prevention of disease, al- 
though, as he himself says, he cannot 
be given credit for the operative pro- 
cedures advocated, because much _ had 
been written on the subject previous to 
read before the 
Academy of Stomatology in Philadel- 
phia, October 24, 1922. 

In order for us to obtain a clearer 


his memorial paper, 


conception of the controversy which has 
waged so persistently for the past ten 


*Read before the annual meeting of The Illinois 
State Dental Society, Springfield, 1932. 
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years, it will be necessary for us to 
quote certain passages from his original 
paper. Dr. Hyatt said in part: “Dur- 
ing the past twenty years we have 
learned that health is seriously impaired 
by septic mouth conditions up to 
the present time our attitude toward 
dental decay is to wait until decay has 
appeared. The dental profession and 
the public have not considered the ad- 
visability of operating upon sound teeth. 
We have not studied what advantages 
there may be if we should practice what 
would be analogous in its effects to vac- 
cination or inoculation, which procedure 
would mean the cutting and placing of 
fillings in certain surfaces of perfectly 
sound teeth before decay has started.” 

Dr. Hyatt then calls his audience's 

atention to the following facts: 
“1. In its relation to decay a tooth 
is divided into two parts: (a) that 
part which is susceptible to decay, and 
(b) that part which is practically im- 
mune to decay. 

“2. Decay starts at the periphery of 
the tooth and travels pulpward. 

“3. The influence of decay precedes 
decay and is invisible to the naked 
a 

“4. The presence of the influence of 
decay under the most perfect filling is 
always dangerous. 





tN 


“The areas of susceptibility can be 
divided into: Susceptibility because of 
location and susceptibility because of 
anatomical construction. Examples of 
susceptibility because of location are the 
interproximal surfaces. 

“Examples of susceptibility because 
of anatomical construction are the fis- 
sures and pits which are mostly found 
and ana- 
tomically the occlusial pits and fissures 


on molars premolars .. . 
of molars and premolars are susceptible 
to decay because of faulty formation or 
the inability of keeping them absolutely 
free from the lodgment of bacteria and 
food debris. ... As dental decay al- 
ways starts at the periphery or on the 
outside of the tooth and then travels 
inward toward the pulp, it must be 
blocked at ths starting point if it is to 
be combated successfully.” 

And now we quote one of the state- 
ments from Dr. Hyatt’s paper which has 
caused so much discussion. ‘‘We must 
cut away this susceptible part of the 
tooth before decay has started and fill 
it with a material not susceptible to 
decay.” 

Dr. Hyatt then quotes statistics result- 
ing from an examination of approxi- 
mately 2,100 high school girls which 
show “‘that occlusial cavities in first per- 
manent molars occur more than twice 
as often as cavities in all other surfaces 
He further states that 
“In an examination of 5,000 adults em- 


put together.” 


ployed in two different industries . . 

we find 47 per cent. of the first per- 
manent molars lost. ... In an exam- 
ination of 146 employes of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company _be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 54, over 22 
per cent. of the first molars were lost,” 


and “in an examination of 8,069 high 
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school pupils we find upward of 15 per 
cent. of first molars lost.” 

In view of the fact that the mortality 
rate of first molars is so high, as indi- 
cated by the above figures, Dr. Hyatt 
asked: “Why should we wait until de- 
cay has started? We know the difficulty 
of following decay to its ultimate ex- 
tent or removing that part of the dentin 
which has been influenced by the pres- 
ence of decay. . . . On the other hand, 
if we cut into the fissures of a sound 
tooth we shall not deal with decay in 
any form.” 

Then follows statement 
which has been protested by many in 


another 


the profession: “I feel that the occlusial 
surfaces of first and second molars and 
second premolars are our responsibility. 
Knowing as we do that 70 to 75 per 
cent. will decay sooner or later; know- 
ing, too, that in many cases no amount 
of right cleansing will prevent their 
decaying, why should we not bravely 
and conscientiously meet the situation 
that confronts us and go to work and 
cut out and fill these pits and fissures 
in the occlusal surfaces of these teeth 
before decay has started, so that they 
may have a fair chance to live in health 
and soundness and thus render to their 
owners the aid and service they were 
created to perform.” 

In his concluding statement, Dr. 
Hyatt says: 

“To advocate the filling of any part 
of a tooth before decay has commenced 
is such a change from the old idea of 
dental service that I feel something 
more is necessary than the acceptance of 
this idea by individual dentists. Some 
of us can do this in our private practice, 
but all should be sustained and 


ported in this work by the official en- 


sup- 
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dorsement of our profession so that this 
procedure may be adopted in all public 
dental work, such as in the _ public 
schools and elsewhere.” 

It is impossible in this paper to re- 
count the reactions resulting from the 
broad and apparently sweeping pro- 
cedures advocated in Dr. Hyatt’s orig- 
inal paper. However, a few of the 
views expressed by those opposed to his 
ideas must be read. Dr. Milton J. 
Waas, Camden, New Jersey, in a paper, 
“The Case of the People vs. Prophy- 
lactic Odontotomy” (Dental Cosmos, 
4-25) strikes back at Dr. Hyatt in no 
uncertain terms: “Dr. Hyatt has said 
‘I would rather be considered conserva- 
tively radical than radically conserva- 
tive. On this question I personally 
(Dr. Waas) would rather be considered 
extravagantly and enthusiastically con- 
... To a dentist, a perfect 
tooth with unbroken enamel must ever 
be one of the most beautiful sights in 
nature. It is therefore inconceivable 
to me that a dentist should be asked 
to operate upon such a perfect organ 
in the name of prevention. Let us not 
be swept too rapidly and rashly into this 
practice lest some future ‘Hunter’ arise 
and paraphrase by saying: ‘Prevention, 


servative. 


what crimes are committed in thy 
name.’ ”’ 

As an alternative to prophylactic 
odontotomy, Dr. Waas advocates a 
more thorough and enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the “modern prophylactic move- 
ment as inaugurated by Dr. D. D. Smith 
and Dr. Fones . . . culminating in the 
production of trained woman operators 
called dental hygienists, who practice 
prophylaxis by frequent polishing of all 
enamel surfaces.” 

Dr. Waas likewise takes exception to 


Dr. Hyatt’s likening of prophylactic 
odontotomy to vaccination by saying in 
effect that ‘“This analogy will not bear 
careful scrutiny for two reasons: First, 
vaccination and its attending reactions 
are all carried out in vital tissues capa- 
ble of repair. Enamel is not. Secondly, 
vaccination, because of the ease of its 
application, can be carried out on a 
large scale, but the proper preparation 
of occlusal cavities and proper insertion 
of anatomical metallic fillings is so difh- 
cult and time consuming that it is im- 
possible to do so on a universal scale.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Waas takes excep- 
tion to Dr. Hyatt’s statistics by stating: 
“It has often been said that statistics 
may be made to prove anything. As to 
the statistics upon which Dr. Hyatt lays 
so much stress I find, upon careful ex- 
amination, that he claims 70 to 75 per 
cent. of all first molars will develop 
occlusial cavities and in another place 
that 47 per cent. are missing, making 
in all no less than 117 per cent. This 
would indicate a most remarkable condi- 
tion, inasmuch as so many first molars 
are daily seen to be still in perfect condi- 
tion, from a clinical standpoint at least.” 

Dr. Leak of New York, in his paper 
on “Operative Care of Children’s 
Teeth” (Journal A. D. A., Aug., 1924) 
likewise does not agree with Dr. Hyatt. 
He says: “Fissures of the first perma- 
nent molars may exist and cause no 
harm. It is not uncommon to find 
many adults with rather deep fissures 
into which a sharp explorer will lodge 
and catch and in which decay does not 
take place.” 

No less a person than Dr. C. Edmund 
Kells takes violent exception to Dr. 
Hyatt’s proposal (Dental Cosmos, May 
26). He says: Dr. Hyatt apparently 
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sprung a surprise when he read a paper 
on Prophylactic Odontotomy before the 
Academy of Stomatology in Philadelphia 
in October, 1922... . Dr. Hyatt and 
1 are mighty good friends, but I must 
say that he has a very queer idea, to put 
it mildly, of prevention when he pro- 
mulgates such a doctrine . . . Thou- 
sands of people go through life with 
no decay ever having occurred in the 
fissures or sulci or occlusal surfaces or 
whatever you choose to call them of some 
of their bicuspids and molars. ‘Tell me, 
would it have been honest to have cut 
into such perfectly sound teeth before 
decay had started and where decay never 
would have started ?” 

“Bear in mind that prophylactic 
odontotomy,” says Dr. Kells, “has noth- 
ing to do whatsoever with the filling of 
small cavities, because the filling of 
small cavities—the smaller, the better— 
is not only regular dentistry but the very 
best of dentistry. Prophylactic odontot- 
omy is the cutting into any and all oc- 
clusal surfaces of these teeth just as 
they come through the gum. Dr. Hyatt 
has defined the term for me as meaning 
‘to cut the tooth to prevent decay.’ . 
All dentists have . . . cut the tooth to 
prevent further decay. . . . Then the 
only difference between Dr. Hyatt’s 
proposition and regular dentistry is that 

. .« he cuts into and fills teeth that 
do not require filling, while the regular, 
conservative dentist only cuts into and 
fills teeth that do require filling.” 

In explaining his own practice, Dr. 
Kells says this: “The moment the point 
of a fine explorer will go down into a 
fissure and catch, at that moment I con- 
sider that fissure should be filled... . 
I put an honest to goodness gold filling 





where that is best, an amalgam filling 
where that is indicated, and then 

an agate cement filling where a 
temporary filling is indicated.” 

Dr. Kells further takes issue with 
Dr. Hyatt’s statistics by stating that, 
while it may be true that 27 per cent. of 
the first molars are missing in the 
mouths of a certain class of fourteen- 
year-old children, it does not establish 
the fact that the same condition is true 
for all children. This condition may 
prevail among the 80 per cent. of chil- 
dren who never receive dental care or 
who do not practice mouth hygiene. He 
contends that the 20 per cent. of our 
child population who receive regular 
dental care and who brush their teeth 
regularly go through life without losing 
their first permanent molars. 

Further opposition to Dr. Hyatt’s 
proposal is found in an editorial upon 
his paper in the March, 1923, issue of 
Dental Cosmos. ‘As a routine measure 
we regard the operation as dangerous 

and the warrant to make cavities 
grow where none grew before and pos- 
sibly never may grow—in short, because 
of the damage it may entail in the hands 
of the empiric and unthinking element 
of the dental profession, we feel, espe- 
cially in the light of past experience, that 
a note of warning is in order.” 

Again, in the Dental Cosmos (Nov., 
1923) we find a reply by Dr. M. L. 
Rhein, who says: “I cannot, from my 
careful observation of years, agree with 
Dr. Hyatt that because the enamel in 
these fissures, sulci or grooves, whatever 
you choose to call them, is laid down 
in a way that leaves irregularities, there 
is necessarily a fault. I readily admit 
that in some cases we find faults de- 
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scribed by Dr. Hyatt, but that they are 
as common as he claims is entirely con- 
trary to my observation. . . . There is 
no excuse for cutting out fissures in teeth 
in which there is absolutely not the 
. . Dr. Hyatt 


would unjustifiably mutilate the teeth 


slightest sign of caries. . 


of 26 per cent. of children because of 
the possibility that they may be one of 
the 7+ per cent. where he claims caries 
would finally be presented. 

To which Dr. Hyatt replies (Cosmos, 
2-24): “‘Fissures, grooves and sulci, or 
whatever Dr. Rhein may choose to call 
them . . . are different and each has its 
. a fault is 
a fissure and a fissure is a fault... . 


own distinctive meaning . . 


Fissures are not confused with grooves 
in the minds of most men. ‘The correct 
definition of a fissure is ‘a fault in the 
surface of a tooth caused by the imper- 
fect joining of the enamel of the differ- 
ent lobes, to be distinguished from a 
groove or sulcus.’ It was with this un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the word 
fissure that I wrote my paper, Prophy- 
lactic Odontotomy. . . . You will have 
noticed that the difference in Dr. Rhein’s 
position and my position is not a differ- 
ence of principle nor procedure, but only 
a difference in the meaning of one word. 
That word is the word fissure.” 

And thus the wordy war waged the 
entire length of the battle front from 
Maine to California. Sharpshooters 
picked away savagely at Dr. Hyatt’s 
trenches, while he, in turn, dug himself 
in more firmly and delivered more 
broadsides in defense of his position. In 
a paper before the American Academy 
of Dental Science, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, March, 1924, Dr. Hyatt says: 
“T greatly regret that some _ persons 
have received the impression that muti- 





- 


lation of sound enamel on occlusial sur- 
faces is supported or advocated in Pro- 
phylactic Odontotomy. . 1 believe 
that 90 per cent. “if not 99 per cent. of 
all fissures do decay . therefore, it 
is not a question of ‘Shall we fill them?’ 
but rather the question ‘When shall we 
fill them?’ Shall we fill these occlusial 
fissures after decay has entered or shall 
we fill them before decay has started ?” 

In this and in several subsequent pa- 
pers, Dr. Hyatt strongly defends his 
original stand and clarifies his position 
somewhat by statistics and by an ex- 
planation, and as he says an elucidation 
of the dental terms used by himself and 
others. 

Nor is Dr. Hyatt fighting a lone bat- 
tle. Literature reveals that he has sev- 
eral staunch supporters. All of the fir- 
ing is not done by the opposition alone. 

Thus, we find in an editorial in the 
Pacific Dental Gazette, April, 1927: 
“Two important contributions have 
been made to the field of caries prophy- 
laxis which, if put into practice, should 
help materially in controlling the prog- 
ress of caries. 
tant contributions was made by 
Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt of New York 
on Prophylactic Odontotomy. : 
Histological ground sections of teeth 
reveal the fact that the vast majority of 
fissures are either incompletely or de- 
fectively calcified or so shaped as to ren- 


. One of the impor- 


der impossible the prevention of food 
stagnation and subsequent fermentation 
If Hyatt’s recom- 
mendations were to be adopted and all 


and decalcification. 


fissures properly prepared and _ filled, 
there is no question whatsoever that 
the incidence of caries would be ma- 
terially decreased.” 

Dr. Harold Cross, formerly director 
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ot the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, says 
that “prophylactic dentistry is and has 
been practiced in that institution for 
several years and its “chief feature is 
cutting out and filling ‘fissures and pits’ 
which are discovered by means of a very 
sharp explorer. It is the carrying out 
. . . Of this early attention to defects 
which has made it possible to reduce 
the extraction of the first permanent 
molars and put children . . . into 
high school with teeth, especially the 
first permanent molars, showing the 
minimum of operative dentistry.” 

Dr. Ottolengui, ‘in an editorial in 
1925, 


takes issue with Dr. Hyatt’s original 


dental items of interest, June, 


proposal to “bravely . . meet the 
situation that confronts us,” “‘cut out 
and fill these pits and fissures . . . be- 


’ 


fore decay starts.” However, in a sub- 
sequent editorial, after having read one 
of Hyatt’s later clarifying articles, Dr. 
Ottolengui says: “Dr. Hyatt’s present 
statement is not so sweeping. He dis- 
criminates by advising attention to pits 
and fissures wherein a fine pointed ex- 
plorer will stick conserva- 
tive dentist will be glad to note Dr. 
Hyatt’s present attitude, that of find- 


ing a means of safeguarding the molars 


any 


of children without practicing whole- 
sale odontotomy.” 

In a paper read before the New York 
Academy of Dentistry, October, 1925, 
Dr. Hyatt not only reiterates his orig- 
inal statement regarding the cutting out 
of fissures, but also includes in that cate- 
gory deep, narrow grooves. In answer 
to certain criticisms, he says: “It does 
not seem logical, scientific or even prob- 
able that the cutting out of areas of im- 
perfections such as pits, fissures or deep, 
narrow grooves in the occlusial side of 


molars and bicuspids and properly fill- 
ing them will in any way increase the 
susceptibility or vulnerability of these 
teeth to decay.’ 

In this paper Dr. Hyatt explains why 
occlusial pits, fissures and deep, narrow 
grooves predispose to decay. First quot- 
ing Dr. J. Leon Williams, who says 
“Cavities never form except at localities 
were bacterial plaques may form and act 
Dr. Hyatt 


“Faulty formation of the enamel, of 


undisturbed,” remarks: 
itself and by itself, cannot be the cause 
of caries, because the enamel is some- 
If faulty 
formation were the cause, there would 


thing that is acted upon or in. 


be no need for external agencies. How- 
ever, the fact that the largest percentage 
of carious cavities are found where pits, 
fissures or deep, narrow grooves exist 
surely shows that these areas are pre- 
disposed or are susceptible to dental 
caries. [he reason for this is easily 


understood. These places offer the 
necessary lodgment for, and the undis- 
turbed retention of, the bacterial plaques, 
and thus permit the acid of decay to 
The acid of 
decay depends on the bacterial plaque 


Bacterial plaques do 


penetrate into the tooth. 


for its creation. 
not easily adhere to surfaces which are 
so shaped that they are kept clean by 
mastication, movements of the soft tis- 
sues of the mouth or by artificial cleans- 
ing... . Areas of the teeth that face 
spaces; deep, 
grooves; malformation of the enamel, 


interproximal narrow 
such as fits and fissures—these are places 
dificult to keep clean and which consti- 
tute and, in fact, are the neecssary en- 
vironments for the lodgment and undis- 
turbed the 
” 
plaques. 


retention of bacterial 


In discussing this particular paper of 
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Dr. Hyatt’s, Dr. Charles Bodecker ap- 
parently agrees in the main with his 
statements, for, among other things, he 
says: “In 1922, the first presentation by 
Dr. Hyatt on Prophylactic Odontotomy 
caused several misunderstandings, but I 
believe we can say now that these were 
of great value to the profession, even 
though they brought a storm of protest 
and ridicule, for they awakened general 
interest in this subject. These misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations have 
now been cleared to a great extent. 
“The principal reason for the misun- 
derstanding was the wrong interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘fissure,’ which dental 
anatomists are unanimous in defining as 
a fault in the development of the enamel 
at a place usually occupied by a groove, 
just as Dr. Hyatt has done. In the 
original statement, Dr. Hyatt said in 
effect that occlusal fissures should be 
Considering 
the insidiousness and depth to which de- 
cay may penetrate a fissure, without sub- 


filled before decay sets in. 


jective symptoms and the irreparable 
harm that may be done to the pulp, I 
believe that Dr. Hyatt was right in his 
original contention. I have personally 
refrained from following and advocat- 
ing the radical treatment of fissures 
until I could make a thorough study of 
But now, from the as- 
pect of histopathology, I give it my un- 
qualified endorsement.” 

To which Dr. Harold Cross of Bos- 
ton adds, “I think if everyone were to 
take up the practice of prophylactic 
odontotomy and continue that practice 


this procedure. 


for twenty years, we would eliminate 
95 per cent. of these troubles (referring 
to inlays, large fillings and root canal 
work).” 





And Dr. J. Leon Williams, in dis- 
cussing Dr. Hyatt’s paper, says: “The 
paper to which you have just had the 
pleasure of listening contains, in my 
opinion, one of the most important prop- 
ositions ever made to the dental profes- 
sion. There is no question in my mind 
but that Dr. Hyatt’s suggestions, if 
carried into effect, would result in in- 
calculable benefit to humanity.” 

One could continue for hours quot- 
How- 
ever, I think it is quite unnecessary. A 


ing opinions from both camps. 


careful review of the literature on the 
subject will convince the impartial ref- 
eree that this ten-year war, which at 
times has bristled with acrimonious bit- 
terness and at other times has assumed 
a ludicrousness unworthy of the profes- 
sion, had its beginning, as most wars 
have their beginning, because of a mis- 
understanding. Even to the most unob- 
serving, upon reviewing the articles pub- 
lished as a result of Dr. Hyatt’s first 
paper on the subject, it will become ap- 
parent that thousands of words have 
been exchanged simply because those in- 
terested were talking and thinking about 
Dr. Hyatt 
was talking about fissures or faults— 


two entirely different things. 


others were talking about developmental 
grooves. Had Dr. Wyatt spent one- 
hundredth the time in making his orig- 
inal position absolutely clear, as he has 
since in attempting to clarify his stand, 
much of this controversy would never 
have arisen. 

However, had the controversy not 
arisen, the dental profession most surely 
would have been the loser. Minds would 
not have been activated, discussion would 
not have been aroused and attention 
would not have been so finely focused 
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on the subject. The original paper, 
after having been read before a small 
group of men, would have been rele- 
gated to the dusty archives and there 
forgotten, as most papers, including this 
one, are. As it is, the attention of every 
member of the profession has been called 
to the fact, not once, not twice, but in- 
numerable times, that the vast majority 
of molars begin to decay on or in their 
occlusial surfaces. “That decay has its 
inception at this point because of faulty 
formation and coalescence of the enamel 
lobes, which results in fissures or in some 
cases deep, narrow grooves, both of 
which act as catch basins for decompos- 
ing food particles. 

Even Dr. Hyatt’s most ardent de- 
tractors agree that such fissures should 
be removed and replaced by a perma- 
nent filling and that such grooves should 
also be filled or otherwise made self- 
cleansing before decay can enter the 
dentine and seriously affect the tooth. 

Emerging, as an end result from this 
controversy, has been the fact that sev- 
eral state societies, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing Dental Education, and the Amer- 
ican Dental Society have passed resolu- 
tions to the effect that particular atten- 
tion should be given to developmental 
pits and fissures, whether occurring in 
primary or secondary teeth, or whether 
decay is or is not present. 

It would seem then that the dental 
profession is in debt to Dr. Hyatt for 
omitting certain explanatory facts from 
his original paper. Whether the omis- 
sion was made innocently, deliberately, 
or with malice aforethought, it has 
caused us to think, which, after all, is 
a mighty hard thing to do. 


In conclusion, I wish to present some 
Statistics resulting from a first molar 
survey of 2,500 school children which 
the Chicago Board of Health has just 


This survey was made of 


completed. 
children falling within that 80 per cent. 
group, referred to by Dr. Kells, who 
receive little or no dental atention. For 
the sake of simplicity, we have divided 
the children into five groups—500 in 
each group. We have also kept a sep- 
arate record of the upper and lower first 
permanent molars. Children in Group 
One are five and six years old. Those 
in Group Two are seven and eight years 
old. Group Three consists of children 
nine and ten years old. Group Four 
consists of the eleven and twelve year 
olds, and Group Five, the thirteen and 
fourteen year old children. 

27.8 per cent. of the upper molars are 
detective at the time of eruption or 
within a year thereafter. 

52.9 per cent. of the lower molars are 
in a like condition. 

Passing over the second age group 
and referring to the third group of chil- 
dren, nine and ten years of age. we find 
that 54.7 per cent. of the upper first 
molars are defective and 72.9 per cent. 
of the lower first molars are in the same 
condition. 

The children in the fifth group—those 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, have 
72.1 per cent. of their upper first molars 
defective and 86.2 per cent. of their 
lowers. 

Passing on to the prevalence of large 
cavities, we find, in the first group, chil- 
dren five and six years old, .4 per cent. 
of the uppers have large cavities, while 
5 per cent. of the lowers are so affected. 
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By way of explanation, I might say that 
any cavity larger than a pit cavity and 
up to one so large that the tooth could 
still be filled and saved was considered 
a large cavity. 

A glance at the third group illustrates 
how rapidly decay develops, as we find 
6.7 per cent. of the upper molars and 
26.6 per cent. of the lowers with large 
cavities, while in the fifth group we find 
23.9 per cent. of the uppers and 27.8 
per cent. of the lowers have large cav- 
ities. 

In conclusion, we will show you some 
figures which some of you may dispute 
but which nevertheless are true as far 
as this group of children are concerned, 
and as far as most of the children who 
fall within that 80 per cent., who re- 
ceive no.dental care, are concerned. 

In the first group, five and six year 
old children, we find no first molars 
either upper or lowers so badly decayed 





that extraction has taken place or is in- 
dicated. In the third group, however, 
children nine and ten years of age, we 
find 3.9 per cent. of the upper molars 
and 13.7 per cent. of the lower molars 
lost. In the fifth 
adolescent age, 
years old, we find that 15.2 per cent. 
of the upper first molars and 40.1 per 


group, children of 


thirteen and fourteen 


cent. of the lower first molars decayed 
so badly that they either have already 
been extracted or should be extracted 
at once. 
Inasmuch as our investigation has 
shown that most of these teeth begin 
to decay on their occlusal surfaces, we 
are convinced that we would be negli- 
gent in our obligations to the children 
visiting our Board of Health dental dis- 
pensaries if we did not either remove all 
minute occlusial defects and fill them 
with amalgam fillings or grind and pol- 


ish them into a self-cleansing condition. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
DENTAL OFFICE* 


L. W. NEBER, Superintendent Mouth Hygiene, 
State Department of Public Health 


WE HAVE selected this subject, because 
our experience in field service convinces 
us that while time has been and still is 
allotted for exhaustive discussions of 
dental problems, from technic to eco- 
nomics, too little of our precious time 
has been devoted to the consideration of 
what the dental practitioner can and 
should do, not as a craftsman but as a 
professional man or ¢eacher, in directing 


“Read at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Dental Society at Springfield, May, 1932. 





and leading his community toward bet- 
ter teeth and healthier mouths. 

What is education? Webster defines 
it as an act or process of educating; the 
impartation or acquisition of knowledge; 
skill or discipline of character. Herbert 
Spencer says: “To prepare us for com- 
plete living is the function which edu- 
cation has to discharge.” 

Thorndike’ says, “The aim of educa- 
tion is to change human beings for the 
better so that they will have more hu- 
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mane and useful wants and be more 
able to satisfy them.” 

From the preceding statements the 
question arises: What are our objec- 
tives? Pinter? says, “Objectives are de- 
termined by the social philosophy of the 
age, by the actual needs and wishes of 
a given community or group.” The ob- 
jectives of the dental profession should 
be to successfully combat diseases that 
affect the mouth. The actual needs and 
wishes of the public are ripe for the 


Are 


we going to assume our portion of the 


establishment of these objectives. 


responsibility and see that a part of our 
objectives are accomplished ? 

The skill and art of modern dentistry 
has attained a high state of perfection; 
but unless we apply our professional 
knowledge to preventive measures and 
the education of the layman in regard 
to mouth health, we have no right to 
call dentistry a profession. Without this 
application, it in truth is but a craft. 
We hope you realize the enormity of 
the problem; but with all its magnitude 
Wwe must start attacking it, even though 
we only scratch the surface with our 
initial attempt. 

We help the 
classroom teacher in promoting health 


must encourage and 
education, and take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by public health 
agencies in using them as our agents to 
educate the public, that has little or no 
dental care. We should supplement 
these agencies with a routine office in- 
struction to patients that seek our pro- 
the subjects of 
mouth hygiene, care and preservation of 
the teeth. 

This places on 
added responsibilities of a teacher. Many 


fessional services on 


our shoulders the 


dentists are not teachers. Probably most 


of us are not. But Horne’ in outlining 
the essential qualifications of a teacher 
says that he must know his subject and 
also know his pupils. These two essen- 
tial qualifications we should be able to 
The 
pleasing presentation and correlation can 
be acquired by proper application. 
Unfortunately, the large majority of 


meet admirably. methods of a 


the dental profession in the past have 
been carrying on from the point of view 
of the little concerned private individual. 
We have been lax in taking the initia- 
tive in community public health prob- 
lems; therefore, lay organizations have 
bobbed up all around us trying to do 
our work for us. The time has come 
when dentists, with their background of 
general education and special training 
acquired by years of study, must take 
the same interest in their community 
health affairs as the advanced layman. 
We can never hope to decrease dental 
caries until we assume the role of edu- 
cator in our communities and teach the 
public how they can develop and main- 
tain good teeth. 

Kent* says, “It is hard to make edu- 
cators, even though their field of in- 
structive activity is confined to the sim- 
ple limit of personal contact with pa- 
tients. Unfortunately, the quack under- 
stands the art of office education so 
thoroughly and uses it to such a degree 
that he places himself in a falsely bril- 
liant light, while the ethical man too 
often fails to place himself in his proper 
light. He should establish himself in 
his patient’s mind as a guardian of health 
in contra-distinction to a tooth filler.” 

Dixon® says: “True, we go on our 
way saving a tooth here, relieving an 
abscessed condition there, and making 
an attempt to impress on our patient’s 
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mind the need to guard against recur- 
rence. _But do we actually educate? 
Or is our attempt at enlightenment a 
feeble effort at best, and does the scarred 
or inflamed tissue which we are treat- 
ing and the tooth which we are saving 
become primary and the patient sec- 
ondary?” . He® also says: “We must 
recognize that, though we acquire our 
knowledge through individual and group 
studies made in the course of our prac- 
tice, our findings, ethically speaking, be- 
long to humanity at large.” 

Is it not time for our professional 
group to come out in the open and 
give the layman the facts he is waiting 
to receive so he will not have to de- 
pend upon questionable advertising for 
his information? We have borrowed 
and tried also to develop educational 
material which we are presenting to 
the educators of our State newspapers, 
and which has been censored and ap- 
proved by the Committee on Mouth 
Hygiene and Public Instruction. 

When our profession realizes the im- 
portance of office education, the compe- 
tition from the industrial field will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

In creating a desire and raising the 
standards of the American home by edu- 
cation through the medium of advertis- 
ing, industry has forced medicine and 
dentistry into a new low point of de- 
mand because most of our funds are 
used to purchase the various so-called 
necessities and gadgets for which they 
have developed a taste through attractive 
pictures and alluring adjectives. We 
have failed to create a desire for mouth 
health; therefore we can blame our lack 
of business in part, at least, to this cause. 

We should spend less time on contro- 
versial papers on restoration and give 





more thought to education and preven- 
tion. 

The challenge has been made. We 
must accept our responsibilities. 

It is not our province to specify all 
that should be taught in an educational 
program of the office, but suggest the 
things we might emphasize, and outline 
what we try to impress on the layman 
in our appearance before such groups. 

Foop 

Probably no other single subject to- 
day is receiving the attention on the 
part of the dental profession as is ac- 
corded nutrition. ‘This subject is pre- 
sented at most of our meetings, with 
special reference to calcium and _ phos- 
phorus metabolism, together with conclu- 
sions of our research workers. There- 
fore, our fund of scientific knowledge 
has been rapidly increased until it is 
now considered an established fact that 
the diet of man is deficient in the factors 
that are needed to build bone and teeth. 
Possession of these facts has brought 
about an effort to correct this deficiency. 

The correction of the diet is a phase 
in which we are intensely interested, and 
every dentist should know enough of the 
dietary requirements to talk of it intel- 
ligently. We do not mean he should 
know the calorie, vitamin, protein and 
carbohydrate content of all foods, but 
he should know where and how to find 
out such facts. He should also know 
the body’s use of fats, proteins and carbo- 
hydrates, and what ill effects an excess 
of the latter may have on the teeth. 

What should be emphasized is, that 
mineral salts and vitamins are necessary 
to the development of good teeth and 
that certain foods, such as milk, leafy 
green vegetables, fruits, fruit juices and 
cereals contain such salts and vitamins. 
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Emphasis should be placed on the im- 
portance of prenatal diet and the rea- 
son for it, as well as the need of dietary 
supervision during the nursing and child- 
hood period. 
Distribution 
tion, and urging medical supervision for 


of literature on nutri- 


nervous, anemic, malnourished-looking 
individuals would assist materially in 
creating more confidence and respect for 
our profession from the layman, as well 
as assisting the medical profession to bet- 
ter meet the medical needs of the com- 
munity. 

May the caution be sounded against 
over-enthusiasm, faddism or rash prom- 
ises? It is not suggested that you specify 
what food must and must not be eaten. 
Such procedure may prove disastrous. 
The average layman feels that you would 
deprive him of all pleasant foods and 
insist that parsley or spinach be part of 
the meal. The prescribing of food for 
specific needs (for example, an individ- 
ual suffering from diabetes) should be 
done by a physician after a thorough 
examination and history of the case has 
been completed. 

Marshall’? says: “It would seem that 
a useful method of applying the present 
knowledge of dietary research would be 
for the dentist to secure a more cordial 
cooperation with the patient and physi- 
Unfortunately, there 
are too many examples where this co- 


cian, however, 
operation is either not sought by the 
dentist or is refused by either the pa- 
tiont or the physician. It is this latter 
situation which deserves a very free and 
open discussion in the hope that a solu- 
tion of the problem may be reached. 
“Until attained, the 
dentist is thrown, so to speak, on his 


this point is 


own resources and perforce must desig- 


nate, at least in a general way, those 
changes in the diet which a study of the 
case seems to indicate. Recommenda- 
tions on choice of foods are frequently 
necessary and may be made by the den- 
tist without assuming any responsibility. 
Any further instructions should be left 
Dietary 
prescription is a different matter. It is 
based on a careful study by the physi- 
cian of many data gathered both by lab- 
oratory and clinical methods. ‘The in- 
terpretation of these data and their ap- 


to the medically trained man. 


plication is the duty of the physician 
rather than the dentist. But the clin- 
ical application of these facts becomes 
the joint duty of dentist and physician.” 

However, this does not remove from 
our shoulders the duty of educating the 
people we come in contact with in our 
professional life regarding the accepted 
facts of diet. 
ment on the status of dentistry, states: 


Marriott,’ in his com- 


“There is no very good reason why 
every dentist should be a trained physi- 
He should, it is true, be familiar 
with the fundamental facts concerning 


cian. 
nutrition and its relationship to the 
teeth.” 


CLEANLINESS OF THE MOUTH 


The responsibility for this undertak- 
ing has been assumed by those of the 
profession who realize the important 
part that prophylaxis plays in the prac- 
tice of modern dentistry and who know 
from experience its value in preventing 
periodontal diseases. But we should be 
more diligent in spreading the facts and 
needs of prophylactic care to our pa- 
tients, and make them realize it is not 
prophylactic treatment that is expensive, 
but the lack of it; that where preven- 
tion and treatment of diseases of the 
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mouth cost pennies, neglect, with its 
attendant ills, costs dollars. 

It has been stated many times in our 
literature that the most effective way 
in which to educate the public in dental 
matters is by word of mouth and by 
visual education. When the patient 
presents himself at the office, it is the 
duty of the dentist to instruct him in 
the ways and means by which most of 
the dental diseases may be prevented. 
The dentist should teach the patient 
how to care for his teeth by demonstrat- 
ing and supervising the brushing tech- 
nique until it meets his requirements. 
Emphasize cleanliness as a matter of 
common decency, as an important aid 
in preventing decay, and as a factor in 
his health. 

We are often asked by our patients 
to recommend dentifrices and mouth 
washes for their uses. This is particu- 
larly true in our rural sections. In some 
cases when the favorite paste is ex- 
hausted, the teeth go unbrushed for days, 
often weeks. All these homes have so- 
dium chloride and sodium bicarbonate 
in the kitchen cupboard. Then, why 
not inform the patient these substances 
are a good cleaning medium? Likewise, 
mouth washes can be made at home by 
the thrifty person, but here again in- 
formation is needed. 
tients how a normal salt solution, a nor- 
mal iodo-saline solution, or a lime water 
mouth wash may be made. The amount 


Instruct your pa- 


saved your patients in a year’s time on 
this one item alone will often pay the 
dental bills in some families. 


PREVENTIVE DENTISTRY 


Today, as never before in the history 
of the profession, we have an oppor- 
tunity to do a wonderful service in the 


development of preventive dentistry by 
educating parents to the value of proper 
dental care for their children. We hear 
a great deal about the prevention of 
social and physical ills through preven- 
tive medicine and sanitation. There is 
no doubt these subjects are applicable 
to all ages of life; but preventive den- 
tistry is more important in the first 18 
years of an individual’s life than at any 
other period. 

We should assume the role of instruc- 
tors to the parents upon prenatal and 
childhood dentistry by word of mouth 
and literature. We should 
the opportunity to appear before Parent- 
Teacher Associations and school assem- 
blies to lecture on this phase of our 
profession. It is well to impress here 
the fact that a dentist appearing before 
these organizations will give more force 
to his utterances if he is prepared to 
speak direct, instead of reading a paper. 
People give more heed to one who gives 
the impression of knowing his subject 
offhand. Doubtless the most profitable 
work in education pertaining to pre- 
ventive dentistry can be accomplished by 
the classroom teacher; but she, like a 
host of other laymen, is unprepared to 
present the scientific facts necessary to 
a complete program. 
must overcome this deficiency by a com- 
munity education plan and use their in- 
fluence to have a course of health edu- 
cation adopted in all teacher training in- 
stitutions to prepare our teachers to 
teach health subjects. The profession 
is also accomplishing good results in 
school examinations, where they are fill- 
ing the place of the consultant, giving 
personal advice to the child patient in 
his own environment, with one or both 
of the parents present to see the defects 


welcome 


The profession 
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pointed out and hear the advice and 
explanations given for dental corrections. 

However, this does not supplant our 
daily educational program in our offices. 
Let us not be too interested in shunting 
the patients in and out that we fail to 
make the process pleasant, profitable and, 
above all, educational and serviceable. 
Point out the needs of early dental care. 
Explain that in spite of a good diet, 
teeth can and do erupt with defects. Ex- 
plode the old belief that it is useless 
to correct defects in deciduous teeth. 
Explain to your patients why it is wise 
never to let the teeth ache. Pernicious 
habits should be broken, and, if the 
teeth are lost, the value of an artificial 
substitute or space retainer should be 
explained. 

Explain to your patients the facts of 
the six year molars, that dental decay is 
a disease, and the possibility of a gen- 
eral infection from diseased teeth. Em- 
phasize the economy of regular dental 
service. In short, do unto your patients 
what you would have done unto you 
should your positions be reversed. 

If you object to children’s work, it is 
your duty to refer these patients to 
someone who will perform the job and 
refrain from “just” kid’s work, or it’s 


only a baby tooth, words which convey 
a false impression of the importance. 
The profession is facing a very definite 
economic situation, and a comparatively 
simple solution is so close to us that we, 
as a group, are overlooking it. We must 
collectively bring to those members of 
each community who will be helped and 
educated such a perfection of oral health 
will 


reparative service than he can pay for. 


that each person need no more 


We as a profession can do this, as 
will fail. We 


may have to brush away a few cobwebs, 


master mechanics we 
disturb the mould and dust of our li- 
braries, but others have done that, and 
Then dentistry will be ful- 
obligation to the 
health and raise its head as an econom- 


so can we. 
filling its nation’s 
ically successful profession. 
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A DIAGNOSIS OF OUR PRESENT 
ECONOMIC ILLS* 


Dr. GarFIELD V. Cox, Professor of Finance 


School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


THERE was called to my attention a lit- 
tle while ago brief reference in one of 
the local papers to this evening’s session. 
In that reference my part on the pro- 
gram was mentioned as constituting 
something of a diversion for you from 
at these 


I must con- 


heavy technical discussions 
rather strenuous sessions. 
fess immediately that I have not the 
art to make a discussion of our current 
economic situation a very highly enter- 
Perhaps I ought to admit 


that I may lack a bit in magnanimity to 


taining one. 


make it very entertaining. 

I suspect there are not very many 
men of my age who have spent as many 
hours in the. dental chair as I have. 
Hitherto, when I have been in the pres- 
ence of dentists, in their professional 
capacity, my mouth has been effectually 
stopped. This is the first chance I have 
had to get even, and I shall try to make 
the most of that opportunity. 

An extraction specialist in. Chicago 
for whom I have very high regard lit- 
erally spent more than an hour less 
than two years ago trying to extract an 
impacted molar and its roots for me. 
I put it up to at least the extraction 
specialists among you, if there be those 
here, to at least uncover the roots of 
the current depression in half that time 
this evening. 

I take it that it is painfully evident 
to all of us that business is gravely ill, 


“Delivered before the annual meeting banquet 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, May, 1932. 
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and that the symptoms of that illness 
are pretty well known; therefore, I 
should go directly to the problem of 
diagnosis, in the hope that may lead us 
at least a little way along the path of 
prognosis. 

It is pretty clear that business is suf- 
fering, the whole economic system is suf- 
We 


have for more than two years been in 


fering, from serious complications. 


the acute phase or the depression phase 
of a chronic functional disorder, called 
the business cycle. For thirteen years 
we have been suffering from excess se- 


Dur- 


ing the last twelve months, business has 


cretion of our agricultural glands. 


been staggering from partial paralysis, 
as a result of a succession of blood clots 
formed in our nervous or _ financial 
centers. 

First of all, just a word about the 
business cycle, the first of these three 
things that I am singling out to talk 
to you about tonight. Business cycles 
seem to be a persistent phenomenon in 
We can 


not possibly take time in our limited 


our current economic order. 


allowance this evening to go into any- 
thing like adequate discussion of why 
we have business cycles, but I think we 
can pick out a few of the basic factors 
responsible for them, and set them forth 
in a very few minutes. 

There are three important roots to 
business cycles; one is found in human 
nature; one is found in the character of 
the in terms of 


contractual relations 
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which we try to carry on our economic 
life, and the third is found in the phys- 
ical materials and environment with 
which we work, 

First, human nature! We need only 
mention that in passing. It is a com- 
monplace that either confidence or fear 
tends to be not only contagious but 
cumulative within each individual; that 
it grows upon what it feeds; that at 
times we are swept with great waves ot 
confidence and hope, as at other times 
we are swept with equally powerful 
waves of fear and anxiety, and at the 
present time we are in the grip of a 
world-wide pessimism, which, as I am 
deeper at the present 
moment, more extreme in the United 
States than in any other country in the 
world. 

Whether it be a compliment to us or 
not, I think it is true that the Amer- 
ican people are given to more unanimous 
and overwhelming enthusiasm on the 
one hand and pessimism on the other 
than are the people of Europe. 

Now, as to contractual relations, I 
will take time for two or three illus- 
trations. In the first place, we oper- 
ate in terms of free enterprise; that is 
the principal emphasis of it; still we are 
legally free, any one of us, to under- 
take any line of business that we may 
think promises opportunities. If I have 
capital of my own, or if I can convince 


convinced, is 


someone else with capital that I have 
a promising proposition, I can under- 
This 


is done on a highly competitive basis, in 


take to produce goods or services. 


which we do not confide in each other 
our plans in advance. It takes some time 
to execute the plan in many fields; it 
does after it is once launched. 


I sometimes use this simile in speak- 


ing to my classes: Imagine a very great 
building such as you might find in the 
Loop in Chicago, heated, not by one 
central heat generating unit in the base- 
ment but by feeding into the heating 
system of the building from a hundred 
independent sources in the basement, 
each of which was walled off from the 
other, each of which was stoked by an 
independent enterpriser who was paid 
profitable prices for contributing heat to 
the building, as long as the heat upstairs 
had not yet risen to, say, seventy-two. 
He was paid unfair prices after the 
heat reached seventy-two. It 
not take much to see what would hap- 
pen on a cold morning. Each would 
want to contribute all he could. He 
would want as large a share as possible 
of the business.) He would have no 
way of knowing how much the others 
were proposing to contribute. All he 
could do would be watch the thermom- 
eter register. It is clear enough it would 
be a happenstance, not a certainty, the 


does 


temperature should rise to seventy-two 
and stay there. It would probably rise 
to above seventy-two, and people would 
find their stoking unprofitable, bank 
their fires, and then find it below sev- 
enty-two. 

The second thing I would like to 
stress is something a little harder, which 
I think we can all follow in a very brief 
space of time. There is an enormous 
discrepancy between economic costs; that 
is, the real costs to a community of al- 
ternative lines of action and the costs 
that get registered in the accountants’ 
books for any given business responsible 
for the decisions that lead to that action 
Let me illustrate in the 
terms of a newspaper, back in February 
—an announcement given that Ford was 


or non-action. 





et te wari 


ep ee tren 
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about to begin the production of the new 
models; that that meant not only the 
gradual re-employment of seventy-five 
thousand men in his own establishments, 
but it meant the giving orders to fifty- 
tive hundred independent concerns, 
thirty-two hundred of which had no 
other business, twenty-three hundred of 
which had only a moderate amount of 
other business. 

Now, I can not vouch for the accu- 
racy of those figures. “They were quoted 
throughout the financial press of Amer- 
ica. What I want to contemplate for 
a moment is the converse of that field. 
If Ford was able to be directly respon- 
sible for the reopening of thirty-two 
hundred businesses, the stepping-up of 
operations for twelve hundred additional 
ones, it is equally clear that a couple of 
years ago, when the momentous decision 
came to slow down, fifty-five hundred 
businesses were vitally affected, which 
had no voice in the decision. I am not crit- 
icizing Ford.. He was caught in the sys- 
tem, but I want you to see clearly the 
nature of that system. Ford had only 
his own overhead costs to think about. 
He had plants to be idle. He had work- 
ers he might regret to dismiss. He had 
a skeleton force he might wish to main- 
tain. Of the other fifty-five hundred 
businesses he had. not one worry of their 
overhead, not one worry, technically, 
anyway, about the unemployment that 
that would create. 

If that makes clear to us then, to the 
point, just generalize it a moment, rec- 
ognize that under our system one con- 
cern, facing an uncertain disturbing fu- 
ture, decides it is discreet to curtail a 
little; that curtailment is not a thing 
that under our present standards or sys- 
tem of operation we can fairly criticize 
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at least as unsocial; but it does mean 
that a lot of other people who have had 
not a voice in that decision are thereby 
forced to curtail. Because they curtail, 
ultimately others curtail some more, and 
so it goes, turn after turn of the spiral 
downward in that case as it might be, 
upward in another stage of the cycle; 
and because we can not get together to 
make moderate concessions, simultane- 
ously, when we first face initial diffi- 
culties, all of us pay an appalling price. 

The third thing I would like to say 
with respect to this system of contrac- 
tual relation is this: We depend for 
our circulating medium, for our cur- 
rency, primarily on something manufac- 
tured by our commercial banks. Eighty- 
five to ninety per cent. of all the bills 
paid in America are paid by check. Con- 
siderable part of the rest of the pay- 
ments are paid by bank notes. Thirty 
thousand approximately — before the 
failures—approximately thirty thousand 
independent, competitive, profit-seeking 
banks, as an independent by-product of 
their business, furnished us with vary- 
ing amounts of that circulating medium. 

Here again I am passing no bitter 
judgment upon bankers. ‘They are a 
part of a system which in general we 
have all been disposed to approve in its 
main emphasis. But the thought to 
leave with you is that if at one time 
the community happens to be saving 
more than the bankers lend to business 
men, either because the bankers fear to 
lend it or because business enterprises 
do not see profitable opportunties for 
the employment of those funds—or think 
they do not—depression is inevitable. 

You have a certain amount of income 
within any given period of time, flowing 
to the people. If they save part of it, 
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that is all right, if it is invested in cap- 
ital instruments or houses or what not. 
If it is left to lie idle, in banks, it is 
just as deadly to prosperity as if it were 
put in a sock. Conversely, if at a given 
time, the mood of business men = and 
bankers conspires to creat a manufac- 
ture of a great deal of currency, so that 
the investing far outruns the rate of the 
community saving, you have a boom, 
you have a rise in prices, you sow the 
seed of an inevitable collapse. 

Now the third thing—I get awfully 
mixed up with those—I mean the third 
major point on the business cycles, the 
physical characteristics of the world in 
which we live and work: First of all is 
the weather, which exercises its greatest 
effect upon business conditions through 
variation in crop yield, which is very 
Most of the world’s variation in 
from the 


great. 
agricultural output 
variation of the weather. 

Something far more significant from 
the standpoint of the business cycle, 
much more subtle, much less generally 
recognized, is the significance of the du- 
rability of the capital 
equipment, using that perhaps in its 
The more durable the 


comes 


communities’ 


broadest sense. 
instruments we create for ourselves, the 
more sensitive our system becomes to 
fluctuation in employment and activity. 
Why? 

Let us take again a hypothetical il- 
lustration: Take the field of electric 
light and power, for which in this coun- 
try, until this great depression gripped 
us, we had for a long term of years been 
experiencing a ten per cent. annual in- 
Let us -assume 


crease in consumption. 
what I do not know to be the fact at 
all, that on the average electrical equip- 


ment lasts ten years. 1 know that from 
an engineering standpoint it lasts much 
more than ten years, but obsolescence 
has been so great in that industry so far 
that I should not wonder if ten years 
would be a fair estimate for the actual 
economic life. I am taking a very con- 

Assume, then, the life 
That means 


servative figure. 
on the average is ten years. 
that in each year, if you are going to 
maintain the existing productive and dis- 
tributing capacity in that field, you will 
have to produce an amount equal to ten 
per cent. 

Notice also that with the demand for 
light and power growing at the rate of 
ten per cent. a year, you are producing 
an equal amount of equipment to take 
care of the annual increase in generation 
and distribution of electric light and 
power. Fifty per cent. of the produc- 
tion in that very basic industry—I am 
talking about the building of transmis- 
sion lines, making of appliances, etc., you 
see—half of that manufacture depends 
upon replacement and half of it on the 
growth and demand. 

Now suppose for the moment that this 
increasing demand slows down the rate 
of growth to five per cent. a year. That 
does not look appalling, does it? ‘That 
is an enormous rapid rate of growth for 
modern industry. What happens? You 
have immediately abolished, you have 
completely undercut twenty-five per 
cent. of the absolute demand for equip- 
ment; in other words, a slowing down 
over the rate of increase in consumption 
has produced a twenty-five per cent. ab- 
solute decline in the demand for equip- 
ment and employment that goes into 
that field. That, of course, means less 
purchasing power, less business for other 
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people, which ultimately gets around, 
and before very long, too, to some 
shrinkage in the demand for light and 
power which earns instead of five per 
cent., it goes to three per cent. 

When the demand for light and power 
ceases to grow, you have less replace- 
ment demand for your equipment. If 
demand for light and power should go 
to dropping at the rate of ten per cent. 
a year, as it has in the last twelve 
months, there is no need for replace- 
It is gone, one 


ments, not one iota. 


hundred per cent. You have the same 
thing with respect to the construction 
of housing. 

So much for that. Just by way of 
tying this up with our general theme, 
you notice this—we trace just a few 
of the threads of what makes the busi- 
ness cycle. ‘This last business cycle was 
in itself, I think, of rather great magni- 
tude. You had an enormous upswing 
of sentiment, a great bull market in 
stocks, a large building of automobiles. 
We sowed the seed of an industrial re- 
cession for, say, 1930; but that would 
have run its course before now, I am 
convinced, if it had not had crushing 
down upon it other calamities. 

Let me go back to the second point. 
I spoke semi-whimsically of the exces- 
sive secretion of our agricultural glands. 
The world war greatly stimulated the 
agricultural products in the southern 
hemisphere. Western European agricul- 
ture came back to its old pre-war pro- 
duction very quickly after the war, far 
more quickly than European manufac- 
turers came back, and European cities 
That 


made a great maladjustment, particu- 


were still the world’s workshops. 


larly on the agriculture on the one hand 
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and the world’s manufacturers on the 
other hand. 

A great improvement was made in 
methods of cultivation, so that that has 
had a devastating effect upon the older 
And ag- 
ricultural products suffered from what 
We 
do not change the amount of bread we 


agricultural producing areas. 
economists call inelastic demand. 


eat with different states of mind or 
conditions of business. It means if you 
have excessive production it is going to 
take a terrifically great change in the 
price to induce much additional con- 
sumption. 

Finally, you have this characteristic 
of agriculture, that farmers are hard 
to put out of business. They may cling 
to the margin of subsistence, but they 
do not quit the way a great many man- 
ufacturing enterprises might if they got 
into the red year after year; so the ex- 
cessive production goes on year after 
year, 

By the Spring of 1931 the basic eco- 
nomic data of every important eco- 
of the 
world registered an incipient revival, 


nomic and industrial country 
but their came in May of that year the 
first of a series of those blood clots I 
We 
want to trace briefly the background of 


spoke of on our financial center. 


those. 

In the first place, the four years of 
war shifted America’s position in world 
We had entered 
that war a debtor nation on balance by 
billions of dollars; we came out a cred- 
itor nation by billions of dollars. The 
most happy thing for the world as a 
whole would have been for us to lower 


affairs enormously. 


our tariffs, to have permitted the trade 


balance to gradually shift. We did not 
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choose to do that. We raised our tariffs 
still higher. Other countries attempted 
to pay their big interest and dividend 
bills, to pay as well the great exports 
of our bills, they attempted to pay by 
shipping gold, and primarily by borrow- 
ing additional from us. 

Now, that would not have been so 
bad, at least for the time being; it was 
not so bad so long as we were willing 
to keep on lending to them on an enor- 
mous scale. If our lending had been of 
a highly productive and wise character, 
it might not have ended as soon as it 
did. It was not of a wise character, 
much of it; I hardly need comment on 
the facts. America alone lent to South 
America over a billion five hundred mil- 
lion dollars, in a five year period. Aus- 
tralia, with six million people, borrowed 
a billion and a half from the rest of the 
world in a short five years. Germany 
in 1927-1928, borrowed two billion dol- 
lars, most of it from the United States, 
paid reparations with part of it, im- 
proved municipal services with part of 
it, built up machinery for which she has 
no market for some of it, and which 
she could not have hoped for a market 
in some instances, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

In the meantime, we were building up 
in this country a most bullish sentiment, 
and carrying on the greatest bull mar- 
ket in securities. Modern history does 
not quite equal in its wildness the Tulip 
craze in the Netherlands two hundred 
years ago, but we reached the point 
where our speculators bid so high for 
funds, that even bonds ceased to be at- 
tractive to buy. Their short time funds 
for their money markets began to flow 
to New York, where they could get 


eight, ten, twelve per cent. on call for 
their money. “That happened just as the 
undermining of our industrial cycle be- 
gan. Of course you know the painful 
sequel. 

Now, to bridge the gap between what 
the debtors owed us and what they 
could send in terms of gold, which was 
very little: they could not sell us bonds, 
so what our banks and what English 
banks and German banks did with re- 
spect to Austria was to lend on short 
time, to the markets that were hard hit, 
funds that had been deposited with 
those banks as demand deposits. Your 
deposits and mine were not in our banks 
as demand deposits. ‘They were loaned 
on short time, used in those countries 
They were 
not economically recallable. In May, 
1931, the Credit Anstalt in Austria was 
declared technically insolvent; a run in- 


for long time purchases. 


ternally and externally, a run by Ger- 
mans on their banks and a drain by 
German banks to other countries began 
immediately, and in a few short weeks 
over a billion dollars was drained from 
the German banks to other countries. 

Shortly there was the Hoover mora- 
torium, one year on reparations and 
war debts, to try to tide Germany over 
a crisis. ‘The German credits were rec- 
ognized universally as frozen there, and 
the banks decided to leave in Germany 
what they could not withdraw. 

The British banks then were in dif- 
ficulty, because they had enormous com- 
mittments in Germany they could not 
withdraw; their foreign investments 
were not yielding them much, and they 
had debts to other countries. The flight 
of gold from Great Britain began. 

That transferred the scene of the run 
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to the United States, with its unprece- 
dented bank failures; next developed, 
more recently, the reconstruction finance 
corporation, the Glass-Stegel Law, and 
now the enormous buying campaign ot 
bonds, by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and too complex for me to take time to 
go into here. 

The present financial situation, then, 
is briefly this: First let me say a word 
about the relation of that to the depres- 
sion as such. Notice that our own do- 
mestic production was very adversely 
affected by the difficulties of our banks. 
The same thing was happening in every 
other country. On top of that came 
this: Each country struggling to main- 
tain some semblance of a currency in 
which, its people could trust, had the 
problem of cutting down its payments 
to other countries. Now the only way 
the debtor nations could bridge the gap 
between what they owed and what they 
could send in the way of money to pay, 
was to wipe out the disparity between 
imports and their exports. They could 
not increase their exports; only one 
way for adjustment to come cut down 
their imports. 

Of course the imports of each coun- 
try were the supports of the rest, so the 
spiral has gone progressively, and each 
turn of the screw has rendered the con- 
dition more acute, the elements of the 
situation more unbalanced. 

If this had been averted—it gets 
more difficult every day to do anything 
with the problem, but briefly, the thing 
that would have saved that situation, 
of course, would have been for the credi- 
tor countries, of which the United States 
was the most important economically, to 
have moved toward free trade as rapidly 
as could have been done, to permit for- 
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eign goods to come in. ‘hat would have 
helped our agriculture, 
helped International Harvester, General 
Motors. In other words the farmers 
would not have been the only folks 
helped by lowering the tariffs in this 
country. We should then have looked 
with approval upon considerable outflow 
of our then surplus growth. 

We never had, I think, a more tragic 
revelation of the disharmony between 


immensely 


the short run particular {interests of 
communities and the ultimate interests 
of the whole. ‘That is the story on 
every hand, following the short run par- 
ticular interests, to the mutual disad- 
vantage of everybody, in the long run. 
Now as to the prognosis. 

You have a right perhaps to expect 
a forecast; but if you were to find a 
case in your practice different from any 
other records, you would beg your pa- 
tients to be lenient with you, would 
you not, as to what the subsequent course 
of interference would be. I think I can 
say with justice tonight, that that is my 
position before The situation 
which the world faces today is new in 
many respects; it is new in fundamental 
respects. I say that advisedly, with a 
background of more than ten years of 
specialized study on that point. 

Logically one’ could build up a case 
for any one of four future unfoldments 
The most cheerful that I 
could make a case for and make it some- 
what plausible would be this: We look 
back one of these days, and see that the 
worst was already over the night I 
talked to you. 

A second position, not quite so happy 
That a lot of grief is 
ahead, possibly even some worse things 
than we have yet experienced ; certainly 


you. 


of events. 


would be this: 
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a lot more things as bad as we have ex- 
perienced, but we will muddle through 
with the system more or less intact. 

A third alternative is that we will 
experience, before this thing is over, al- 
most universal bankruptcy, but starting 
to build over again with an essentially 
capitalistic system in its broad aspect. 

A fourth alternative and I say it ad- 
visedly, pardon me, a fourth alternative 
as a possibility is that before we are 
through with this thing, there will be 
actual social revolution in_ practically 
all the western countries, and the capt- 
talistic system will possibly not emerge. 

I consider that, frankly, much the 
least likely of all these alternatives, and 
I think I could defend that if I had the 
time. 

Now the situation is so bad that there 
certainly is a rapidly growing disposi- 
tion in all countries to face the facts as 
they are, and to try to understand them, 
and I believe there is some increase in 
the disposition to co-operate. The great 
risk there is, of course, that that dis- 
position will not go fast enough, that 
adjustments will not be made in time. 
It is because I can not feel sure that 
they are going to be made in time, that 
I am unwilling to stand before you, as 
one who tries to be a scientist, and cheer 
you up in an unqualified fashion. 

The thing that heartens me most in 
a way is this: That this economic sys- 
tem that I sketched for you so hastily, 
has shown amazing powers of resistance 
in the last two and one-half years. It 
has shown the ruggedness of constitu- 
tion that the human organism would not 
I just 
wonder how many of you, if I could 


exhibit, if by analogy, you see. 


have told you three years ago tonight, 
and made you believe me, of just what 


the world was going to be up against in 
the next three years. You who are fa- 
miliar with the stock market, suppose | 
had laid before you today’s financial page 
and said here are the prices—you remem- 
ber three years ago now what the prices 
were like. I wonder how many of you 
would believe the old organism would 
have been functioning at all. The 
power, the system has shown to take 
punishment, then, I think is some 
ground for believing that the system 
may hang together long enough for our 
intense nationalism to subside a bit, for 
ignorance of the fundamental issues to 
be dispelled a bit further, for individual 
selfishness to be submerged a bit further, 
and the path cleared for constructive 
effort. 

I grant the possibility that this time 
the system may have lost its resiliency, 
it may have sunk so far. But I do know 
it has sunk a good many times in the 
past, it has suffered long in the past and 
it has shown amazing resiliency when 
clear evidences of improvement really 
registered themselves in just a few di- 
rections, 

There are signs right now, that I 
have in mind. Great Britain has fewer 
unemployed today than it had a year 
ago, in spite of the fact that most coun- 
tries had an appalling increase in un- 
employment in the past few months. 
Australia has turned the corner. It will 
take impact from outside to reverse its 
direction. The same is true, I think 
although not quite so clearly with re- 
spect to Brazil and Argentina. 

American banks are just temporarily, 
at least—the banking system as a whole, 
is in a tremendously strengthened posi- 
tion. Legislation has taken place; the 
bond-buying program of the Federal Re- 
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serve has put our banking system in a 
to take con- 
out of this 
acute depression, or very acute misfor- 
tune coming this Summer or later, to 
send us back to such a position we found 
ourselves in last Fall. We need, unques- 
tionably, a long postponement or a com- 
plete wiping out of 
ments. 


position where it is going 
siderable further drawing 


reparations pay- 
We need complete postpone- 
ment, for a few years at least, of war 
debt payments; and I think, personally, 
that the best thing that could happen 
would be to have them wiped clear off 
the books now—they are not going to 
be paid—the reason you see that all this 
happens, is that confidence is completely 
undermined the 
countries, each jockeying for a position 


through efforts of 
that it wishes to bear a little less of the 
We are 
all the while shaking each other down 
nearer to the bottom of the pit—if there 


sacrifice than somebody else. 


be a bottom instead of a hole there— 
each trying to pass a larger share of the 
“buck” to the other fellow. 

To right about face and start things, 
would do much for us, and in the inter- 
national sphere that we need above all 
else, real understanding between France 
and Germany. ‘That is the sorest spot, 
politically, in the world today; I do not 
think there is any doubt about that, not 
excepting the Russian-Japanese relations 
that some of us fear are brewing. The 
Danubian states that France is trying to 
gather to her apron strings, economically, 
rationally belong to the German group. 
Economically, there was a lot to be said 
for a large part of the program the old 
German Empire envisaged. That re- 


gion has naturally twenty-five times as 
much trade with Germany as it has with 
France. 


Tt can not conceivably have as 





economical advantageous relations with 
France by nature of its resources as it 
can have with Germany. 

The refusal of France to let the Aus- 
tro-German reparations be established in 
1931, which I can understand perfectly, 
but the failure to let that customs union 
go through was, I think, the principal 
immediate cause of the collapse in Aus- 
tria, financially, which brought on the 
collapse in Germany and so on down. 

What I leave with you, then, is just 
this thought: That if national 
Statesmen will moderate their misguided 


our 


game of trying to each put its own coun- 
try in a strategically better position than 
the other or others, by a process that is 
strangling the economic life of ALL, if 
they will show some awareness of the 
realities, some disposition to cooperate, 
the system hold together long 
enough to give us a chance to save what 


may 


is good in the capitalistic system—and 
I believe personally there is a great deal 
of good in it 





and deliberately to modify 
it through the years, as experience and 
study direct. 

We are in 
the habit, in times of distress particu- 
larly, 


But one further thought: 


of cursing the politicians and 
statesmen or so-called statesmen, but I 
am afraid we get pretty nearly the kind 
If the 
so-called democracies 
enough through the 
years, in their common life and its prob- 
lems to study them; if they had opinions 
worth while about what they want, and 
made those opinions known, we would 
get representation that would lead us 
somewhere. 


of representation we deserve. 
people of 
were 


these 
interested 


That is one of the reasons I was glad 
to come tonight to talk to a group of 
people such as this, who must in the na- 
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ture of their contacts with their own 
communities have great influence. 

THE PRESIDENT: I wish to just com- 
ment a little on my enjoyment of this 
discussion and say that I know that the 
entire audience has been greatly enter- 
tained, Professor Cox, and very well in- 
formed by your discussion. 

In order to encourage questions, I 
am going to ask the first one myself. I 
will ask two. The first question I would 
like to ask is: If we cancel the repara- 
tions, if we cancel our reparations, what 
effect will that have upon general in- 
debtedness? The second question is: 
Is not the capitalistic system largely re- 
sponsible for our present institutions 
from which we gain our learning? 

ProFessor Cox: The first question 
as I understand it is: What would be 
the effect upon debts in general of a 
cancellation of reparations. May I ask, 
did you mean by reparations just that 
technically, what Germany owes to the 
rest of the world, under the Young ad- 
justment ? 

THE PRESIDENT: And the war debts. 

ProFEssoR Cox: My reason for 
stressing reparations is—well, there are 
several reasons; perhaps I can not take 
time to give adequate answers but one 
reason is this: Germany, if she is to be 
saved from complete collapse, is in des- 
perate need of working capital. ‘That 
is what those short time funds were in 
there for, which can not now be with- 
drawn. To withdraw them would leave 
her business and producing life para- 
lyzed, but they are PRIVATELY ad- 
vanced. No one pursuing his own self 
interest is going to voluntarily leave his 
funds there, unless something happens 
to give him confidence in the future of 
Germany, and it is my judgment that 
the cancellation or reduction of repara- 
tions to a very small figure, the complete 
moratorium for some time to come, is 
essential to a restoration of any confi- 
dence in the economic future of Ger- 


many. 
Now I do not see prospect of France 


in particular, relinquishing her claims 
to reparations, without a simultaneous 
agreement on our part, to break the scale 
down or cancel the war debt. The pay- 
ments to us under the war debt, amount 
to, what is it ?—about a quarter of a mil- 


lion a year. It did amount to that. 
Now, that is gone anyway, but if we 
admit it is gone, we have to put into 
our budgets a quarter of a million more 
than we would have otherwise. What 
does that mean? 

The monetary income of the Amer- 
ican people was ninety billions of dol- 
lars in 1929. It is less than fifty bil- 
lions in 1932. I am bold to say a very 
material fraction of that shrinkage is 
directly traceable to that sore spot. 

I think you had in mind, might it 
start a general moratorium. I see no 
reason why it should. On the contrary, 
I think it would make that much less 
likely. If we do not do something of 
this kind to stop this spiral, there is 
going to be involuntary bankruptcy all 
along the line, in an ever widening sense. 
Debts will be wiped out because they 
can not be paid. It is my opinion that 
there will be much less failure, to pay 
private indebtedness if those public in- 
debtednesses are cancelled, than in the 
reverse case. 

Now, as to the second question ; do we 
not owe to our capitalistic systems those 
institutions from which we have derived 
our learning? 

There is, I think, great appreciation 
at the University of Chicago, on the part 
of members of that faculty, both of the 
fact that most of our magnificent build- 
ings and most of our endowment we 
owe directly to the generous gifts of 
men who have won their wealth under 
this capitalistic regime, and also even 
greater appreciation of the fact that 
those gifts have been made without 
strings, and that there is probably no 
freer university in America than that, 
trom the standpoint of the fearlessness 
with which any of us may write or 
speak our convictions. 
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I could tell some things about that, 
but it is not appropriate to take the time. 
However, there are institutions where 
funds have been given and those who 
have given them have brought success- 
ful pressure to quiet or displace people 
who have been teaching what they sin- 
cerely believed, and had _ intelligent 
grounds to believe it. 

Dr. L. H. ArRNotp (Chicago): I 
would like to ask for a slight explanation 
of the scheme of the Socialistic Govern- 
ment that has been mentioned. 

ProFessorR Cox: I don't think I 
mentioned the Socialistic system. I said 
the capitalistic system might fade out. 
The essence of Socialism as compared 
to capitalism is that control of our eco- 
nomic process is inherent in the State. 
Any social system that I can conceive 
of would be just as capitalistic in its 
technical sense as this one. Russia is 
pursuing in the technical sense capitalis- 
tic methods and technique, with evangel- 
istic enthusiasm. The difference there 
is that control is vested in a dominating 
political party, representing a small 
group of people. 

Dr. ARNOLD: Socialism is maintained 
by physical force. 

ProFessor Cox: Yes, physical force 
if you like, which in some measure main- 
tains capitalism for that matter, not to 
so great an extent. It is adequate. It 
is not the question whether we use capi- 
talism in the economists’ sense with 
which to produce; it is a question of who 
controls it. 

Dr. GEORGE SCHNEIDER (LaSalle, 
Illinois): Would the speaker be in fa- 
vor of the United States recommending 
the present system of government in 
Russia, or associating with it? 

ProFessoR Cox: You mean recog- 
nizing the Soviet regime. Yes, I would 
be very much in favor. It has been a 
regret of mine that we have not done so 
politically. Economically, of course, we 
have. America has had very profitable 
trade relations with Russia for a num- 
ber of years, and has been under a very 
considerable handicap. There is an ad- 
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ditional reason right now, why I wish 
we might recognize Russia. I have good 
reasons for fearing, and I presume many 
of you are aware of some of the facts 
at least, and I have good reason for 
fearing there may be a war between 
Japan and Russia before very long. I 
should very much rather have—and 
when that breaks out—America’s diplo- 
matic position with respect to both those 
parties be on the same basis. We would 
be subject to much greater freedom of 
action and much less embarrassment if 
that were true. 

I do not think it is going to make a 
great deal of difference as to whether 
Sovietism succeeds or not. 

Dr. H. W. McMILtan (Roseville) : 
I want to ask Professor Cox were he 
a dictator, would he give a greater share 
to wages and less share to dividends as 
in the history of the last ten years? 

ProFEssorR Cox: I suspect that I 
should—if I remained a dictator. I 
did not mean by that, I think, what you 
suspected. I meant my democratic sym- 
pathies are so intense, I believe so thor- 
oughly in the right and privileges of 
people to do their own blundering, that 
I think I probably should resign a dic- 
tatorship, if I found it somehow handed 
to me. I am not sure of that. It may 
be, in a crisis I would do what some 
other people in history have done: per- 
suade myself that I at least, as a dicta- 
tor, would be good for the people, that 
is the immediate end to be served was 
so critical that it justified the means. 

In such case, yes, I-personally should 
have distributed the social income, the 
communities’ income, somewhat differ- 
ently in the last ten years. There has 
in my judgment been some over-saving. 
That is not the primary feature. I 
think the primary feature has been un- 
wise allocation of investment. 

I think the capitalistic system if it is 
to survive very long, it must organize 
in such fashion as to distribute some- 
what more generously and more evenly, 
the current income. The consuming 
power of the well to do, in most lines, 
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is strictly limited physically. ‘They can 
squander money or invest it in capital 
equipment; but the rank and file of the 
people have urgent needs, and if we 
could modify the system in its broadest 
outlines, if it is to survive very long, it 
must organize in such fashion as to dis- 
tribute somewhat more generously and 
more evenly the current income. 

Dr. E. Byron KELty (Chicago): 
Do you believe that the suspension of 
our gold standard assisted in any way 
in alleviating this depression ? 

ProFressor Cox: I find it hard to 
answer that in a word. So much de- 
pends upon the circumstances under 
which we went off the gold standard. 
If I were dictator—I had not thought 
so much about that until you suggested 
it to me—but I am not so sure, but I 
would want to think about this until 
morning, but I am not so sure I would 
want to have the morning papers carry 
the headlines, ““America has abandoned 
the gold standard.”” If we all woke up 
and found it had been done, ourselves 
and the rest of the world, I suspect it 
would relieve more strain than it would 
create; but I am afraid that is not the 
way it will happen, if it happens. 

We will leave it by the most painful, 
agonizing inches, undermining the con- 
fidence of our own people and that of 
the rest of the world in the process. You 
see the possibilities in the federal bond 


buying, if the board keeps on courageous- 
ly buying bonds, it may be that we will 
increase the quantities of bank deposits, 
one of these days get a rise in com- 
modity prices started in this country in 
advance of the rise in others, get a shift 
in the balance of trade, and meantime 
a fear on the part of foreigners that 
we will be forced off the gold standard 
—and their anticipation will do it in a 
hurry—why not, because foreigners have 
balances in our banks enough now to 
do it. But if you saw them withdraw- 
ing chunks at the rate of forty or fifty 
millions a week, some of our honored 
millionaires, if there be any left would 
proceed to hoard some of the gold. 

It is known that it is the large bills, 
in general in this country, being hoarded, 
not little ones; and it is known that a 
considerable number of people with 
means have taken out rather large sums 
of gold from their banks and put them 
in their strong boxes. Now, that might 
start again. You see the general idea 
there. If we change in that fashion, 
you would all envisage the strain under- 
gone in the meantime, the additional 
difficulties that might ensue. 

Dr. W. H. G. Locan (Chicago) : 
I move a vote of thanks be given the 
essayist for his very splendid presenta- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded, and upon 
vote, carried. 
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EvEN in recent years, with our vast 


accumulation of knowledge, I have 
heard many people say: 
make much difference what one eats— 
much of this newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion has little practical importance and 
is mostly a fad.” It is almost inconceiv- 
able that people can think this way to- 


“Tt does not 


day. One place in the world where I 
would least expect minimizing the im- 
portance of diet in health is in the coun- 
try, because here people have first hand 
evidence that the right kind of food 
plays an important role in health and 
general well being. The farmer knows 
he can make thrifty, healthy hogs by 
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feeding the right kind of a ration, and 
he also knows that he can produce a 
sickly, weak, scrawny pig by feeding the 
animal a poor or deficient ration; yet if 
you ask that same farmer if he pays 
much attention to the diet of his children 
he may say no. The children—so many 
are led to believe—can take care of 
themselves and they know what to eat. 
But I doubt if the average child has 
much more intelligence regarding food 
values than the average hog. 

At the other extreme is the food fad- 
dist. During the past several years 
there has been a virtual barrage of nutri- 
tional facts through lectures, newspapers 
and magazines, so that we are fast de- 
veloping into a food conscious people. 
Many people have profited from this in- 
formation, whereas, many others have 
not. My experience leads me to believe 
that many people—especially those with 





little or no scientific training—are led 
astray by the tremendous amount of 
material being published on food, and 
develop into food faddists or food 
cranks. Have you had your spinach 
today? is a question the average husband 
can tolerate once in a while, but if this 
question is asked him every day he feels 
like picking up his tray and going else- 
where where he can eat in peace. These 
extremes in people could be reduced 
enormously if our preaching on nutrition 
were reduced to simple terms and if peo- 
ple were not led to believe that every 
discovery in nutrition has vast practical 
possibilities and an important place in 
the diet of man or in the rations of 
livestock. 

A little knowledge and a lot of com- 
mon sense will tell you what to eat and 
why; but then we should always bear in 





mind that common sense is a rather un- 
common attribute. 

Many interesting and important dis- 
coveries have been made in the field of 
nutrition in recent years especially in 
connection with vitamins, minerals and 
proteins. This information has been 
applied in a practical way, so that today 
we are in possession of knowledge re- 
garding the dietary properties of all the 
important foods that enter into the 
human dietary. 

Prior to 1912 vitamins were not 
known. It was believed at that time 
that the only factors necessary for a 
complete or balanced diet were the fol- 
1. A sufficient amount of pro- 
2. A sufficient 


amount of minerals of the right quality. 


lowing: 
tein of the right kind. 


3. A sufficient supply of energy in the 
form of carbohydrate and fat. The re- 
searches of McCollum, Hopkins, Os- 
borne and Mendel demonstrated that 
these factors were insufficient for the 
nourishment of the animal body; and 
that, in addition, there was required a 
group of substances we now call vita- 
mins. We do not know what vitamins 
are chemically—no one has ever seen 
one. We know that they exist because 
they have properties not possessed by any 
other substances. Since we do not know 
what vitamins are chemically, we desig- 
nate them by the letters of the alphabet. 
Six vitamins are known definitely at 
present; namely, vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E and G. 

Vitamin A is necessary for growth 
and well being. If the diet does not 
contain a sufficiency of this vitamin, 
growth is abnormal and the resistance of 
the body is lowered. Extreme deficiency 
of this factor in the diet leads to a dis- 
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ease of the eyes known as exophthalmia. 
Vitamin A is restricted in its distribution 
in nature. Our best sources are whole 
milk, butter, eggs, cod liver oil, green 
leafy vegetables, and glandular organs 
such as liver. 

Vitamin B is associated with beri beri. 
This vitamin is more widely distributed 
than is vitamin A. It is found in grains, 
milk, eggs, vegetables, tubers and fruits. 

Scurvy develops when the animal does 
not receive a sufficient amount of vita- 
min C. This disease is characterized by 
subnormal growth, hemorrhage and ab- 
normal development of bony tissue. This 
vitamin is readily destroyed by heat, 
especially in the presence of oxygen, so 
that ordinary cooking operations destroy 
most of this factor in the foods. It is 
present in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
especially in the citrous fruits such as 
oranges and lemons. Canned tomatoes 
are rich in this factor also. 

THE SUNSHINE VITAMIN 

Of all the vitamins the antirachitic 
factor, or vitamin D, is the most re- 
stricted in its distribution in nature. 
Few foods contain it. Cod liver oil is 
our best source, and milk, butter and 
eggs contain some. It is popularly called 
the sunshine vitamin, because sunshine 
acting upon the skin does the same thing 
as vitamin D. An insufficiency of this 
vitamin may lead to rickets—a disease 
characterized by soft bones. 

Vitamin E is concerned with repro- 
In its absence an animal be- 
comes sterile. It is found in abundance 
in the germs of grain and in green stuffs ; 


duction. 


it is also found in meat and milk. 
Quite recently what was formerly 
called vitamin B has been shown to con- 


sist of two vitamins, namely, vitamins 
B and G. 
is associated 


Insufficiency of vitamin G 
with the disease called 
pellagra. Vitamin G is found in milk, 
grains, green stuffs, meat and yeast. 
Other substances are also necessary in 
the diet besides vitamins. Good proteins 
and ample minerals are very important. 
The diet must also supply the energy 
needs of the body in the form of carbo- 
hydrates and fats. The average indi- 
vidual is not familiar with the dietary 
properties of every single food, and very 
often is perplexed as to what he should 
eat. He may inquire as to a good source 
of vitamin A, and if told that spinach 
contains this factor, may consume this 
Or if told 
that oranges contain vitamin C he may 
In con- 


to the exclusion of all else. 


attempt to live on these alone. 
structing an adequate diet it is best to 
include the necessary foods and then con- 
sume anything else one desires. If peo- 
ple will consume one quart of milk daily, 
eat fresh fruits and vegetables once or 
twice a day, consume butter and eggs, 
take a little cod liver oil, or its equiva- 
lent in sunshine, then they may consume 
anything else they choose. 


WHITE FLour A STANDARD Foop 


We consume foods not only because 
they contain vitamins, proteins and min- 
erals, but also because of their energy 
content. White flour is a recognized 
standard food. It 
some minerals and a little of vitamins 
B and G, but above all else it is a cheap 
form of energy. often asked 
whether it is better to eat white flour 


contains proteins, 


I am 


products or products from whole wheat 
flour. I can answer that by saying that 


no appreciable differences will be mani- 
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fest if the individual follows the rules I 
have enumerated. Eat what you like 
after you have eaten what you should. 
The average individual fails to appre- 
ciate the essential fact that none of our 
food is perfect by itself. Milk and 
green stuffs approximate most closely to 
perfect foods. Animals thrive well on 
green stuffs of various kinds, but man 
does not and cannot consume these foods 
alone. If we bear in mind that some 
foods are good in some ways and other 
foods are rich in other dietary factors 
then we can see that by balancing the 
individual foods properly a complete diet 
results. Milk is rich in vitamins, min- 
erals, and contains a fine assortment of 
amino acids, so that if these nutritive 
principles are lacking in other foods, the 
inclusion of milk will correct the defi- 
Teachers of children in our 
schools should bear in mind this vital 
fact that the construction of a good diet 
hinges on the selection of certain foods 
that will balance the nutritive defi- 
ciencies of the others. Very often people 
ask me if it is all right to eat meat. Yes, 
meat is a good food. 


ciencies. 


It contains min- 
erals, some vitamins and proteins, and 
confers flavor on the rest of the diet. 


Often I am asked how we know or 
determine the nutritive value of foods. 
This is a long story and one that I 
Suffice it 


to say that the factors involved in a 


cannot adequately treat here. 


complete diet have been determined on 
animals, especially small animals such as 
the rat, guinea pig, chick, rabbit, etc. 
Considerable information has come from 
studies made on human beings. The rat, 
of all animals, is most widely used to 
answer the question, ‘““What shall I eat 
and why?” Most people do not love the 
rat, nevertheless, this animal has been of 
great service to man in solving the com- 
plex problems of the factors necessary 
for growth and general well being. 
What makes a rat grow will also make 
a human being grow with this exception, 
that man requires vitamin C, whereas 
the rat does not. The practical facts of 
nutrition are easily told and readily 
applied. Eat sufficient dairy products 
such as milk, butter, cream and cheese, 
fruits vegetables 
daily, eat eggs, get considerable sunshine 


consume fresh and 


or its equivalent of cod liver oil and then 


eat whatever fancy dictates.— 


Courtesy of Food Facts. 


your 





DENTAL HEALTH TALKS 


From the Illinois Department of Public Health and Committee on 
Mouth Hygiene and Public Instruction Illinois State Dental Society 


“A young lady of high social position in 
ene of the larger mid-western cities was 
more than locally known for her beauty 
and style. Always immaculately groomed, 
she was a mark for everyone’s eyes with 
whom she came into contact. To have told 
this outstanding young woman that she 
was very careless on the subject of dirt 
would have not only shocked her, but her 


friends as well. Nevertheless, in a very 
restricted sense, this was absolutely true. 
“Tt so happened that her teeth, while 
beautifully positioned and very white, yet 
permitted shreds of meat and other food 
particles to lodge between them. These 
she allowed to remain and decompose, 
creating ‘dirt’ the constituency of which 
was almost one hundred percent high- 
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powered germs. Their fondness for re- 
production and for developing holes in 
which to hide, was proved by conditions 
that were invariably found upon her infre- 
quent visits to the dentist. 

“Looking for a cause for the rapid decay 
the dentist finally discovered that her use 
of dental floss was almost entirely limited 
to her preparation for her visit to him. At 
other times she seemed not to have 
bothered. 

“There are too many people who have 
a similar attitude. Brushing their teeth 
two or three times daily, they feel that 
their personal obligation regarding mouth 
health has been fully discharged until the 
time comes to make the sojourn to the 
dentist’s office. Then, from a sense of pro- 
priety they invoke the cleansing qualities 
of dental floss. It is no wonder that thou- 
sands of persons thus discover to their 
sorrow that despite their efforts with the 
tooth brush, cavities have developed. 

“It is not to be inferred that the daily 
use of dental floss is a guarantee against 
tooth decay. However, the removal of par- 
ticles of food between the teeth by this 
method will eliminate one of the causes 
responsible for much tooth damage. 

“Many mouths require a special well 
waxed, flat ribbon-iike tape of silk which 
not only extracts food particles but pol- 
ishes the tooth surface and removes layers 
of fatty material which helps to form 
tartar. 

“The proper use of dental floss and the 
proper type for the individual mouth is 
sufficiently important to discuss with the 
centist. Take it up with him. 

“But in any event, put dental floss to 
work daily. It is one of the secrets of a 
healthy mouth.” 





“Tt is not at all unique to have the diet 
question arise at social gatherings. Not 
only the ladies who employ food limitation 
in an attempt to hold youth, but many 
men who have become ‘stomach conscious,’ 
frequently introduce the subject and dis- 
cuss it with great zest. And so far as it in- 
dicates common sense practices this pop- 


ular trend is a very excellent one. How- 
ever, the proper time to begin the applica- 
tion of sound dietary principles is when 
one is a baby.” 

“Good teeth to last a life time should 
be cared for properly even before they 
appear. It should not be forgotten that 
during the years of two to six, the baby 
teeth require plenty of coarse or hard food 
to assure proper mastication. Gum and 
mouth development can only proceed at 
its best under these circumstances. More- 
over, it is during these years that the per- 
manent teeth are forming; and they de- 
mand in the foods consumed vitamins, 
lime, and phosphorous as did the baby 
teeth. However, in this latter case the 
child can not rely upon its mother’s body 
to supply deficiencies as it did in the pre- 
natal state, but must obtain these elements 
direct from the food it eats. Naturally, 
if the provender is noticeably lacking in 
these substances, the forming teeth struc- 
ture and general bone tissue is bound to 
suffer. 

“Fortunately, the diet necessary for the 
growth of the body as a whole will in most 
instances satisfy the demands of mouth 
and tooth development. However, with 
the arrival of the baby teeth the wise par- 
ent will promptly establish contact with 
the dentist. Baby teeth are exceedingly 
important, playing a very vital part in 
mouth and jaw formation. Special diets 
may be required to keep them in prime 
condition. And this the dentist will be 
able to discover. Incidentally, baby teeth 
need just as much professional care and 
attention as do the permanent ones. 

“Tn the last analysis, eating is the process 
designed to sustain life, and to sustain it 
at its very best. Certainly, if the diet 
question is important to grown-ups, they in 
turn should display as much interest in it 
for the helpless little ones for which they 
are directly resoponsible. 

“A good slogan could well take the fol- 
lowing form: Eat for health and life’s sake 
from the cradle to the grave. Thus, and 
thus only, will mouth health be able to 
attain and maintain its highest standard. 
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So far as teeth are concerned, diet and 
the dentist represent a hard combination 
to defeat.” 





“The other day a man of fifty years 
was boasting about his athletic prowess. 
He was one of those gentlemen who early 
in life became sold to the big-muscle idea. 
Three times a week for the past thirty 
years he has visited the local gymnasium 
where hand-ball, basket-ball and body ex- 
ercise have been indulged in religiously. 
And there is no doubt that he is a splendid 
specimen of middle-aged manhood. How- 
ever, he possesses one glaring defect. His 
teeth are false. In his exercise program, 
he entirely forgot his mouth—a too com- 
mon fault of people everywhere. 

“Along with the muscles of the body, 
the teeth of these modern times have de- 
cidedly suffered from soft living. Gasoline 
and electricity are doing the work which 
the body in former days was compelled to 
execute. And the soft, prepared, and 
sometimes half digested provender which 
is one’s lot today, has so taken business 
away from the mouth that deterioration 
and decay have just naturally stepped in. 

“Let it be plainly understood that teeth 
primarily were made for use and not for 
looks. Moreover, they were designed to 
be employed on hard, tough foods. It is 
a significant fact the Eskimos and other 
aboriginal tribes who are yet compelled 
strictly to live by nature’s laws possess 
teeth which would create righteous envy 
on the part of the average American man 
and woman. 

“While of course it can hardly be ex- 
pected that people will revert to the old 
types of food, it is not too much to sug- 
gest that the teeth be given a better deal 
from the standpoint of exercise than they 
are now getting. 

“This worthy object can be attained by 
the simple process of more careful mastica- 
tion. Biologists inform us that the best of 
the nourishing qualities in food will not be 
extracted in the digestive process if sus- 





tenance is more or less swallowed without 
first having been ground by the teeth. 

“It would therefore appear to be ex- 
ceedingly good business to use the teeth for 
the teeth’s sake. Bolting food or wash- 
ing it down with liquids are ideal ways 
not to do this. Give the teeth the daily 
exercise they require by way of proper and 
thorough mastication. 

“Develop your muscles if you care to, 
but also develop strength in your teeth. 
There is many a dollar now going to the 
dentist for repair and extraction work 
which in the future can be saved if this 
advice is heeded.” 





“If one were to stop at .random any 
fifty people walking along the street, ask 
them concerning their personal health 
habits and obtain true replies, the result 
would perhaps be startling. The discovery 
would be made that scarcely five of them 
had any real conception of the body’s daily 
fundamental needs, much less an idea of 
conscientiously applying them. Thus, en- 
tirely satisfied to permit nature to take its 
own course, persons drift along, at the 
same time being oblivious to the penalties 
that will be exacted for such illogical care- 
lessness. Unfortunately this attitude of in- 
difference is to be found among many ex- 
pectant mothers. 

“While there is a definite responsibility 
upon all persons to get as much out of life 
in terms of vim, vigor and vitality as is 
possible, this obligation becomes immeasur- 
ably increased when a new life is to be 
considered. It follows that special atten- 
tion should be directed to the basic health 
laws, without the application of which 
neither the mother nor the child-to-be will 
reap maximum returns in well-being. 

“Nature, while exacting, is exceedingly 
reasonable. In general, expectant mothers 
need but follow the fundamental principles 
of living that should be adopted by every- 
one. These include sufficient exercise, 
proper foods in proper quantities, fresh 
air, adequate sleep, the elimination of stim- 
ulants and excesses of all kinds, and a cul- 
tivation of cheerfulness. 
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“No health regimen will be complete if 
it overlooks mouth-hygiene. As a matter 
of fact, expectancy and the nursing period 
need not be any harder on the mother’s 
teeth than at any other time, provided care 
is used. And that care is merely that 
which persons should give to their mouths 
at all times—only a little bit more of it. 
Follow the rules: 

“1. The teeth should be cleansed by 
brushing at least two times daily. 

“2. During the expectancy and the 
nursing period, have the teeth examined 
at least twice by the dentist. 

“3. If dental treatment is required, do 
not delay—abscesses, bleeding gums and 
allied conditions may-be, and usually are, 
dangerous. No risk is run in their correc- 
tion. 

“In short, expectant and nursing mothers 
who lose health and teeth during these 
periods will in the main have themselves 
only to blame. Carelessness is the most 
likely cause. Care will protect.” 





DEAF TO HEAR RADIO AND PHONO- 
GRAPH BY MEANS OF DEVICE 
HELD BY TEETH 


Science Service 


A new device that brings radio and pho- 
nograph music to the deaf, not by way of 
the outer and middle ear passages but 
through their teeth or the bones of their 
heads, was demonstrated before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, by Dr. Fred- 
erick Bedell, physicist, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Bedell describes his apparatus as a 
“deaf speaker,” because it serves a purpose 
similar to the loud speaker in a radio set. 
The deaf speaker, however, does not broad- 
cast sound, but carries it directly to the 
person who holds the receiving part of the 
apparatus between his teeth or pressed 
against cheek bone or forehead. To other 
persons in the same room, the apparatus is 
silent, which Dr. Bedell regards as one of 
the notable advantages of the device. 

The theory upon which the physicist 
worked out his new speaker was that the 
majority of persons with defective hearing 


have a defective middle ear. His aim was 
to bridge that middle ear and bring the 
sound waves to the inner ear by some other 
channel. 

By means of bone conduction this can 
be done. But it is not enough, Dr. Bedell 
found in his experiments, to transmit vibra- 
tions of the same frequency as the actual 
sound waves themselves to the inner ear of 
the listener. In order for him to hear 
through the bones, the vibrations must be 
adjusted to a suitable loudness, and force, 
and frequency. This adjustment is sub- 
stantially what takes place in the normal 
middle ear. Dr. Bedell’s deaf speaker 
achieves the adjustment by stepping up 
the force of the sound waves and making 
the amplitude or size of the waves smaller. 

Since some persons are deaf to high 
tones and others fail to hear lower tones, 
the deaf speaker is provided with a means 
of fitting the type of tone to the listener’s 
particular problem. 

Dr. Bedell displayed two kinds of re- 
ceiving instruments, or applicators, which 
he has developed. One kind is held be- 
tween the teeth, and looks like a long tube. 
The tip, made of thin wood, is removable, 
so that more than one person may use the 
same machine without using the same 
mouthpiece. The other receiver, a face 
applicator, is a flat disk to be held against 
cheek bone or forehead. 

False teeth, the physicist said, are no 
hindrance to hearing with the mouth ap- 
plicator. The disk type of applicator 
makes it possible for the listener, by means 
of a microphone, to hear his own voice. 
This is an advantage to the hard of hear- 
ing who rarely are able to know how their 
own voices sound. 

The apparatus can be used with a micro- 
phone for teaching the deaf, Dr. Bedell 
reported to the Academy meeting. The 
box containing the apparatus is portable, 
but is not small enough to be carried on the 
person for general use. 

“Nearly 15,000,000 people because of 
defects in hearing are completely debarred 
or partly debarred from enjoying benefits 
of radio programs and phonograph music,” 
the physicist stated. “The need therefore 
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is evident for a deaf speaker which will 
give audition to the deaf similar to the 
audition given by a loud speaker to those 
having normal hearing.” 

That bone conduction can be used to 
carry sound waves to the inner ear has 
been recognized, but has not been widely 
applied in devising aids for the deaf. 

It has long been known that, if a piece 
of cardboard is held before the mouth and 
one end of the board is caught under the 
upper teeth, curving the board, it is pos- 
sible to hear conversation with the ears 
stopped. Greater volume of sound is 
necessary for bone conduction than for 
hearing through air passages of the ear. 

Persons using a telephone often use bone 
conduction without thinking of it when 
they press the receiver tightly against the 
ear. The bone in front of the ear thus 
aids in catching the sound. 

It is possible to hear music on a phono- 
graph record by holding a long needle be- 
tween the teeth and placing the needle in 
the grooves of the revolving record. This 
shows the principle of bone conduction 
although it is not a very practical working 
device.—Science Service. 





TOOTH DECAY PREVENTED(?) 
“SWEET TOOTH” O. K. IF 
DIET IS RIGHT 
For the first time in history, dental caries 
or tooth decay has actually been prevented. 
This means that the end of toothaches and 
of rotting, decayed and infected teeth, with 
their attendant ills, is now in sight. The 
method found effective to prevent tooth 
decay in animals need only be applied to 

human beings. 

This achievement, the result of ten years 
of work with hundreds of animals and 
representing an immeasurable boon to man- 
kind, has been accomplished by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, professor of biochemistry at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, and his associates, Dr. 
Henry Klein and Dr. H. G. Kruse. A pre- 
liminary report will appear in the forth- 
coming issue of Science. 

“The quality of the saliva is the im- 


portant thing in determining whether teeth 
will decay and this is determined by the 
chemical composition of the blood,” said 
Dr. McCollum. 

The saliva, he has found, acts normally 
as a buffer solution so that acid cannot ac- 
cumulate and break down the enamel of the 
teeth. When this enamel is damaged, 
germs that, are always present in the mouth 
get a chance at the teeth and decay fol- 
lows. The saliva, however, cannot act as 
a buffer solution, keeping the mouth at 
just the right state between acid and alka- 
line, unless it contains a certain propor- 
tion of phosphorus. There must be, in 
addition to a proper buffer quality for 
neutrilizing acid formed by the fermenta- 
tion of food residues, a proper calcium and 
phosphate ion concentration in the saliva 
in contact with the enamel to prevent dis- 
integration of the surface molecules of 
that substance. 

Phosphorus gets into the saliva from 
the blood. Blood gets its phosphorus from 
the food eaten, specifically from such foods 
as milk, eggs, lean beef, beans and peas, 
which are rich in phosphorus. 

Phosphorus is not quite all that is 
needed, however. Dr. McCollum and his 
associates found that no matter how much 
phosphorus is eaten in food, not enough 
of it will get into the blood and then into 
the saliva unless a certain amount of both 
calcium and vitamin D are also taken into 
the body. 

It is not possible te say, eat so many 
pounds of this or that food every day, 
Dr. McCollum pointed out. But plenty of 
the foods that contain these three subs- 
tances and plenty of sunshine to insure an 
abundance of vitamin D will keep the 
phosphorus in the saliva up to the right 
level and thus prevent tooth decay or 
dental caries. 

People with a “sweet tooth” will be de- 
lighted to know that they can eat sugars 
and starches in abundance, according to 
the Baltimore investigators, and still pre- 
vent their teeth from decaying, if they 
keep the calcium-phosphorus level of their 
blood right and get plenty of vitamin D 
from sunshine or cod liver oil or any of 
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the foods that now contain it. Eating ex- 
cessive amounts of starch, candy and sugar, 
tends to crowd out of the diet foods which 
are better constituted for the prevention of 
tooth decay and makes necessary a greater 
caution as to having the remainder of the 
diet of just the right composition. 

Calcium-rich foods are milk, eggs, 
watery vegetables, especially spinach, let- 
tuce, and cabbage, and to a lesser extent, 
fruits. Vitamin D is the sunshine vitamin, 
occurring wherever the ultraviolet rays 
from the sun or from artificial light strike 
the fat, ergosterol. Vitamin D_ occurs 
naturally in fish oils, egg yolk, butter fat 
and whole milk. It has been put into 
certain other foods artificially, since science 
has shown that this may be done by ex- 
posing foods containing ergosterol to ultra- 
violet light —Science Service. 





THE MAN WHO INVENTED RADIO 


In THE background of almost every idea 
that has advanced the knowledge of men, 
there is some disappointed individual who 
thought of it first, but couldn’t quite suc- 
ceed in convincing his fellows. Another 
man worked out the theory of the origin 
of species before Darwin did. Another 
man thought of the basic principles of the 
airplane before the Wright brothers flew. 
Another man had the whole wireless theory 
in his mind before Marconi perfected the 
details. 

He was a Washington dentist named 
Mahlon Lewis, who had missed his calling 
and should have been an _ electrician. 
He made a wireless instrument in 1866 and 
held his first public demonstration on two 
peaks in the Blue Ridge Mountains in Vir- 
ginia. He sent up kites from these two 
peaks, twenty miles apart, and sent mes- 
sages from aerials on the kites. But he 
couldn’t get the money he needed. Boston 
capitalists agreed to advance him the 
money in 1869, but lost all their money in 
a financial panic. In 1871 he persuaded 
some Chicago men to finance him and they 
in turn lost their money in the Chicago fire. 
Congress laughed at him and refused to 
appropriate $50,000, though one represen- 
tative did say that “favorable action by the 


House of Representatives on the bill would 
signify to the world that the House is dis- 
posed to consider and not treat with deri- 
sion and scorn any honest endeavor to bet- 
ter in some way the condition of individual 
and collective man.” 

He went back to his dentistry and died 
in 1886. Some time before his death he 
said to his brother: ‘George, I know that 
I am regarded as a crank, perhaps a fool, 
by some, and as to the latter perhaps I 
am, for I could have discarded this thing 
entirely and accumulated a few thousand 
dollars and then be considered a success. 
But the time will come when this dis- 
covery will be regarded as of more conse- 
quence to mankind than was Columbus’ 
discovery of a new world. I have not 
only discovered a new world, but the means 
of invading it, not with little frail boats 
of human build, but with the ‘invisible 
chariots of the Almighty’... My com- 
pensation is poverty, contempt, neglect, 
forgetfulness. In the distant future, when 
the possibilities of the discovery (as I see 
them) are more fully developed, public at- 
tention will be directed to its originator; 
and the congressional records will furnish 
the indisputable evidence that the credit 
belongs to me. But what good then? Still 
there is a present satisfaction in knowing 
that some time the proper credit will be 
given. In the meantime others will reap 
the benefit in worldly wealth and worldly 
honors. Monuments will be reared to their 
memory—costly monuments—in token of 
the world’s appreciation of their genius. 
I ask but a rose bush to mark my grave, 
affording a brief resting place for passing 
songbirds, and I have a feeling that I shall 
even then be conscious of their carolings.” 
—Complete Radio Book. 





STAY PUT 

It is a well established fact that the per- 
son who has been under constant care of 
the dentist and especially the same dentist 
for a number of years has better teeth and 
a much healthier mouth than the one who 
depends on his own impulse to visit a 
dentist and travels, so to speak, from one 
dentist to another. 

—E. E. Grauam, Radio Talk. 











———— 





FRIENDLY BY-WAYS 


TO A MOUNTAIN LAD 


You know the hour arbutus will be here 

Bleeding and fragrant underneath the snow, 

When frozen in silence, the thawing brook 
will flow 

In silver rhythms through the waking year. 

You know where heart-leaves grow thick as 
sand, 


The sunlit place where tides of mountain 
laurel 


Are pouring like a waterfall of coral 

Into the waiting valleys of the land. 

You know where tallest pine trees lift their 
spires 

Like emerald cathedrals on the hills, 


When Indian-pink lights stars of crimson 
fires 

In fern-sweet thickets of the whippoorwill. 

Yet you whose kingdom spreads where eyes 
may reach 

Are startled like a fawn before my speech. 


O little can you guess I envy you 

Your whistling heart that knows no printed 
word, 

Your eyes of primitive blue; you that 
have heard 

No sound of man beyond your mountains’ 
view. 

I envy even your fingers that can write 

No single word, your bare feet that are cool 

With moss and primrose roots beside a pool 


Where lilies breathe white fragrance in the 
night. 

For I am steeped in steel and stone and 
grime 

Where buildings tower like a giant boulder; 


My breath is counted by the hands of 
Time. 


O could I bend with you above her shoulder 

With every breaking day, each setting sun, 

While Beauty turns her pages one by one! 
—DANIEL WHITEHEAD HIcky. 
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RICHES 


Oh! I am very rich indeed; 
My little house is old, 

The shingles on the roof are warped, 
The cracks let in the cold. 

But nuggets of the daffodil 
My tiny garden strew, 

And sapphires of the bluebells gleam 
With diamonds of the dew. 


The priceless rubies of the rose 
My broken fence illume, 
And Autumn brings me amethysts 
When purple asters bloom. 
In Winter there’s an ermine rug 
Upon the withered sod, 
And flawless turquoise of the sky, 
And over it is God. 
—MINNA IRVING. 





RADIO 


How many lovely sounds that else were 
lost 
Are borne today along pulsating air 
To lonely listeners of otherwhere; 
What largesses upon the winds are lost 
Nor time nor space nor world storms may 
exhaust. 
That scatter endless comfort far and 
wide; 
Poles speak to poles, and lifts of sum- 
mertide 
Waft cheer to those immured by Winter’s 
frost. 


Perchance some day, since wonders never 
cease, 

It may be, from beyond the bounds of 

death, 
That words of those we mourn may know 
release, 

And, whispering to us with wistful breath, 
Bring that dim, unknown land so very near 
That doubt and grief and dread shall dis- 

appear. 
—CHARLOTTE BECKER. 
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THE TOUCH OF TIME 
When this old house was builded, years ago, 
It flaunted colors crude, and awkward 
lines, 
Yet time so softened with concealing 
vines 
Its harsh defects, that nowadays none know 
Discrepancies, whose lacks no longer show; 
And passersby extol the haunting grace 
The years have woven o'er its common- 
place— 
Charm that from sun and wind and rain 
may grow. 


So is it, sometimes, with a woman, born 
Without a sign of any comeliness, 
Whom care and joy and sorrow may adorn 
In such sweet wise that folk nor see nor 
guess 
The beauty that they look upon and praise 
Is only bred of brave, time-weathered 
days. —CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





A STUDY IN LONGEVITY 
The horse and mule live thirty years— 
They never taste light wine or beers. 
Sheep and goats are dead at twenty— 
They drink no liquor—water plenty. 
At fifteen dogs are mostly dead— 
They look not on the wine that’s red. 
At ten a cat’s lost all nine lives— 
No beast on milk and water thrives. 
At five most birds have passed away— 
Far, far from alcohol they stay. 
Bugs spend but few days on this earth— 
They never know the cocktail’s worth. 
But evil, wicked, rum-soaked men 
Live on to three score years and ten. 
—ANON. 





TO THE MOLAR THAT HAD THE 
IMPUDENCE TO CREATE A DIS- 
TURBANCE IN MILADY’S MOUTH 
Oh rash, imprudent tooth that dared to 
draw 
Attention to itself from all the others 
Lying there quiescent in her jaw, 
Could you not take example from your 
brothers, 
Who do not ask a thing except to serve her 
In their own quite peaceful, humble fash- 
ion? 


Some foul fiend must have sent you to 
unnerve her, 

Venting on her all the spiteful passion 
That his raging black heart long had nursed, 
Jealous of the spell that she exerted, 
Oh wretched tooth, you are fore’er accursed 

For having you malignity asserted. 
If I, oh traitor, were milady’s tooth, 
J would have taught you manners then, for- 
sooth! 


I. L. KIssEN. 


CITY DUSK FROM AN AIRPLANE 

Buildings and spires dissolve themselves 
to be 

Strange magic of a new geometry, 

While corner lamps dance gaily, spark on 
spark, 

Ten thousand glow-worms welcoming the 
dark. 

A wisp of smoke hangs loosely as a shroud; 

A searchlight’s finger strokes a sleepy cloud. 

Chimneys and roofs are phantoms born 
with angles; 

Electric signs are fairies dressed in spangles. 


Far to the south a furnace lifts a flare 


Of orange fire to stab the purple air. 
Along the evening’s rim skyscrapers stand 
Like lonely giants waiting hand in hand, 
And common shapes, before this wizardry, 
Define the edges of infinity. 
Day is lost utterly; the shadows fill, 
Steeples are vanished, towers fade until 
Skylights can be no longer what they are 
But mirrors held to catch a falling star. 
—MINNIE Hite Moopy. 





“The mind is like the stomach. It is 
not how much you put into it that counts 
but how much it digests.” 

“If you only dream, you will undoub- 
tedly find life a nightmare.” 

“Cooperate. Remember the banana. 


‘Every time it leaves the bunch it gets 


skinned.” 

“Tt may be all right to ‘say it with flow- 
ers,’ but that doesn’t mean you’re supposed 
to throw bouquets at yourself.” 

“The fellow who acts like a nut shouldn’t 
blame the rest of us for taking a crack at 
him once in awhile.” 

—ANONYMOUS. 
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YOUTH 


is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. It is not a matter 
of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions; 
it is a freshness of the deep spring of life. {Youth means a 
temperamental predominance of courage over timidity, of the 
appetite of adventure over love of ease. This often exists in 
a man of fifty more than in a boy of twenty. {Nobody grows 
old by merely living a number of years; people grow old only 
by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give 
up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, 
fear and despair—these are the long, long years that bow the 
head and turn the growing spirit back to the dust. {Whether 
seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s heart the love of 
wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars and the starlike 
things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the 
unfailing childlike appetite for what next, and the joy and the 
game of life. {You are as young as your faith, as old as your 
doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old as vour fear, 
as young as your hope, as old as your despair. {In the central 
place of your heart there is a wireless station; so long as it 
receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur 
and power from the earth, from men and from the Infinite, 
so long are you young. {When the wires are all down and 





all the central place of your heart is covered with the snows of 
pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then you are grown old 
indeed and may God have mercy on your soul. 


Anonymous. 






































EDITORIAL 


HE HONORETH US WHO IS HONORED 


It is with justifiable pride and pleasure that we learn of the bestowal of the 








honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon our beloved dean of the dental profes- 
sion, Charles Nelson Johnson, spoken of affectionately by his close friends as 
“C.N.” It also is a source of gratification to know that this honor came to him 
from the University of ‘Toronto, the city in which he first studied dentistry. 

It is of no great moment that a name carries after it a long line of letters, 
which to decipher puzzles the average person. It means little if any that a B. A., 
M. A., M. D., D. D. S., or any other aggregation of letters cover a page, if with 
this all, there is not the magnification of abiding intelligence and culture: that 
which raises one above the lower levels of indifference. And be it said that only 
they who have a vaulting ambition ever touch the heights. Many of us are com- 
monplace, the fires of advance have never been fanned into a flame, and we suffer 
by reason of the lack of a compelling force. 

It is interesting to read of Dr. Johnson’s demands on his young days that 
he so improve himself that failure dared not stand near by. There was no lasting 
companionship between the two; and therein lies the lesson so well learned and 
exemplified in his long service as a master of his profession. 

We have no desire to go into fulsome praise of him who is such a universal 
friend, but we want to ring clear on this one thought that: 

“Honor is purchased by the deeds we do; 

* * * honor is not won, 

Until some honorable deed is done.” 
His life in his native Canada; his adoption in this land of ours; his professional 
growth in Chicago; his magnanimity of mind; his generous aid by word and deed ; 
all these and more point to the culmination of this honor that comes to him, so 
well deserved, so truly a reflection of the bigness and the modesty of him who 
would be just as great were not these letters after his name. 





THE NEW EDITOR FOR ORAL HYGIENE 


The Oral Hygiene Magazine has a new Editor in the person of Arthur G. 
Smith, of Peoria, Illinois. We are sure that with the native literary bent and a 
happy approach to anything he undertakes Dr. Smith will do much credit to his 
new work. 

We open the door of the Editorial Sanctum and give him whole-hearted wel- 
come. We hope that if his new duties are not too onerous, he will use our pages 
when possible, for he is an Illinois man and naturally retains the ardor of a native 
son. 
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Dr. Smith served the State Society as Secretary for the years 1921-22-23 and 
was President in 1925. 

We congratulate the Journal over which he presides and may his efforts be 
untiring for the good of ethical Dentistry for many years. 





STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 

There has been sounded through these pages in no uncertain manner the 
warning to ponder well the uncertainty of a leap in the dark. 

These troublous times are causing a goodly number of men to chafe and 
worry over financial returns as compared to the past few years. They are over- 
looking the fact that in nature the fruit tree does not, each and every year bear 
a bumper crop. In spite of spraying and cultivation there is a lessening at times. 
This truth remains intact; unless there is death at the roots, the next year after a 
poor one will see that tree blossom-laden. We, as well as others, are face to face 
with an irrevocable fact. We have stumbled along repenting our extravagances 
of balmier days, “There is more where this came from’’ idea taught us indifference 
to the future. We should in a measure have been the propelling force behind a 
wheel-barrow or lawn-mower instead of high-hatting a Packard or Pierce-Arrow 
through the crowded streets out to our private Golf Club. Maybe a Chevy would 
have been, in the best days, too heavy for some of us. 

And when the blow falls as it surely has, we cry out that our profession is 
holding us in bands of steel and we think seriously of trying wider areas. Surely 
the grass is greener in the farther field. Some, we regret to say, have gone afield. 
Organized Dentistry has been a poor guide, they claim. A good and tried leader 
is not needed; so without chart or compass into the unknown, with a backward 
look of regret perhaps, they go striving to repair their fortunes or misfortunes, as 
you will; but deep down in their holy of holies lies the wound that does not heal. 
They have gone afoul and the way back, if ever attempted, is beset with much 
mental and spiritual hardship. Very much is this condition like the mythical pot 
of gold at the rainbow’s end: the search is enspiriting, but the rainbow vanishes 
and with it the hope of reward. 

In the August number of the Bulletin of the Indiana State Dental Asso- 
ciation there is a letter from E. E. Voyles which reads like an inspiration. It 
leaves no doubt as to the WHY of Organized Dentistry. It is tersely an answer 
to the “trek” of the dissatisfied ones. It might carry the caption “What Price 
Organized Dentistry?” It brings to mind the oft expressed thought: Does the 
son or daughter realize and appreciate the sacrifices made for them by their parents? 
We have here an analogy indeed similar. We quote: 


“Indiana dentists to a large extent have done the smart thing in retaining 
their membership in our association. 

“Where necessary, they evidently have curtailed their activities in other things 
to retain their membership in their ‘bread and butter society.’ This certainly shows 
good business judgment. 
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“If any member is about to waiver he may well ask himself these questions: 

“1. What would be the standing of our profession if it were not for organ- 
ized dentistry? Would he be proud of it? 

“2. What kind of dental colleges would we have without organized den- 
tistry? Who would be teaching dentistry? What would the curriculum be? 

“3. What dental laws would we have for the protection of ourselves and 
the public without the backing of organized dentistry? 

“4. What kind of dental literature would we have without organized den- 
tistry? 

“5. What kind of a dentist would I be if there had never been organized 
dentistry? 

“Singly, one could get nowhere, collectively we have gone far as a profession. 
Individually we reap the benefits of collective influence and this alone would justify 
one’s membership. I, for one, reioice in the fine spirit that has held our member- 
ship together.” 

Just a comment on this last sentence from the quote. Rejoicing in the fine 
spirit that holds the membership together is the shibboleth that should fire anew 
the determination of each and everyone to buckle on the armor, and fight to main- 
tain the standards that have made life and health in our particular field safe for 
mankind, 





“SEPTEMBER MORN” 

Only in as much as this caption reflects the beginning of society activities is 
it applicable. This month sees the gathering of the clans all over the country, each 
endeavoring to stimulate the jaded interests from a fairly jaded Summer. It can 
be said to be quite universal that no group of dentists is especially cheerful as to 
the amount of work accomplished these few months. It is no criterion, however, 
of the future; and we are quite safe is saying with Longfellow, “Let the past dead 
bury its dead,” and look hopefully forward to a renewed interest. 

We hope the men of the State will take time to read the JOURNAL, for it has 
been the aim to carefully select material that reflects the best in our profession, 
and that will give a diversified interest, thereby promoting a whole-hearted help- 
fulness, besides that of nourishing the dental side. 

There can be found enough material in the different sections, or in articles 
other than this JoURNAL, to stimulate men from “Bagdad to Irkutsk” to utilize 
their spare moments and become contributors. We want the pages to hum with 
human interest. 

Wake up, you young men who drive with one hand, play par 3’s and “birdies” 
galore, and between your chesterfieldian inhalations, get into the game of dental 
writing. You will find it interesting. Rules for writing run something like this: 
No swearing (not like golf) at the Editor, the author of an objectionable article, 
or the printer's devil. (This last named is no concern of yours anyhow, as he gets 
sufficient from other sources.) Eliminate that most important word in your vocab- 
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ulary, “I.” If you feel deep in your “innards” that you must express yourself 
personally, say, as does a would-be Editor, “We.” If you do that, and trouble 
arises Over your asinine remarks you can divide responsibility with your wife, if 
you have one, or turn all the blame to your “‘assistant-secretary-nurse.” And if 
anyone has the temerity to tackle the above combination, he has more asininity 
than you have, or this Editor. This seems to have a Democratic flavor. 

Sometimes when the muse walks backward, or the last hypo has given us 
the impression that we are a humorist, and we think the world is waiting breath- 
lessly for our next sally (not the female) ; and then we come out of it, joy fills 
our sympathetic system that our efforts are largely confined to a State JoURNAL, 
wherein we can for the moment or two be natural and not be the recipient of too 
many anathemas, by reason of the loss of dignity. 

At any rate our position on this question of dignity has always been that it is 
one of mental status rather than backbone. We have nothing against the backbone 
per se for we are sure it has a very important place in life’s economy. And this 
word “economy” also makes it certain that the backbone has in these times some 
extra work to perform. 

In a more serious vein let it be said, that for a periodical having a restricted 
distribution and appealing to a certain class as must ours, that it becomes more 
vital, cordial, friendly, he!pful, and anticipative, if they who receive it, cooperate 
with those burdened with the duty of producing a virile JoURNAL each month. 

So let us up and at it, for the mill will never turn with the water that has 
passed, and all the sun-risings and glorious settings are in the days ahead. 

We said in our maiden effort at Editing: ““There is no North or South in 
Illinois.” To which we add—This is YOUR Journat. Use it. 





THE EDITOR’S VERSION gery. This arrangement lasted until 1745 
before it was dissolved, after which the 
barbers were only allowed to extract teeth. 
A far cry from the barber’s pole to the 
New York Medical Centre! 


In case you ever have a grudge against 
an editor, restrain your ire, remembering 
that the editor has the last word. This is 
the way one editor told it, as reported in 
an Iowa paper: 

“There was a blow. Somebody fell. We 
got up. Turning upon our antagonist, we 





Among the ancient medicine of China, 





succeeded in winding his arms around our 
waist, and by a quick maneuver threw him 
on top of us, bringing our back, at the same 
time, in contact with the solid bed of the 
printing press. Then, inserting our nose 
between his teeth, and cleverly entangling 
his hands in our hair, we had him.”—Ex- 
change. 





In 1546 the barbers and surgeons of Lon- 
don were incorporated into one guild and 
the name of barber-surgeon was used to de- 
note practitioners in all branches of sur- 





puncturing the gums as well as distant 
parts of the body for the relief of tooth- 
ache and abscesses was practiced; this 
being, perhaps, one of the oldest forms of 
dental or oral surgery. The same method 
of treatment, known as acupuncture, was 
applied to many other diseases as well, and 
the Chinese doctors chose their points of 
election in a very scientific and learned (?) 
manner, having altogether three hundred 
and eighty-eight sites for puncturing, twen- 
ty-six of which were for the relief of tooth- 
ache. 
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THE UNANSWERED LETTER 
To ARTHUR G. Loomis (Deceased) 

Five years ago, and that letter still re- 
mains unanswered. Five years ago and he 
who now lies sleeping, unmindful of time, 
unmindful of the foot-hills and mountains 
lying near the horizon of his California 
home, and to which he so feelingly alluded 
in this letter now open before me. His 
eye and mind had caught and held prisoner 
the sensuous out-door life of his western 
abode. The flowers, birds, sunrises and set- 
tings; the mountains paleing into the blue 
of the sky; the distant ocean beating the 
shore in rhythmical cadences, had brought 
out, all unknowing to him, his obiesance to 
his Creator. He sensed the eternal, and 
not applying to it that which is named in 
the everlasting hills, he wondered joyously 
through it all, like as a child, picking flow- 
ers here and there and dispensing that 
lavishness of happiness which was so po- 
tent in his letters. 

And now that letter which I was going 
to write, yes, going to—and going to, re- 
mains an unforgivable blot on my memory. 
His friendship meant so much to me; I 
acknowledged it, told him so; and yet after 
he left Chicago though I had so much 
time to keep aliveethe fires, the days ran 
into years, still promising to write, never 
fulfilling, until—my dear friend, and 
neighbor slipped away on wings that make 
no return flight. 

No more will I hear that welcome call 
of his as meeting me he’d say, “Hello 
Clem, how are you? Gosh I’m glad to see 
you.” Selfishness and indifference have no 
place in such an atmosphere. Friendship’s 
love grows abundantly under a nutritional 
source like that. 

This was no Damon and Pythias affec- 
tion, for each sensed the other’s frailties, 
and overlooking the derelictions strove to 
draw on the better side for the rounding 
out of a fine companionship. And all that 
is now left is memory—and regret, thank- 
ful however that the former is more 
pleasureable than the latter. 


I rejoiced with him when he told me he 
was to be Editor of the newly founded 


Chicago Dental Society Bulletin. His 
efforts along this line were timely and help- 
ful, his use of English, excellent. And 
when he said California was calling him, 
there was a tug at the heart strings and 
yet for him I was glad. 

And is there anything finer than the 
crossing of the paths of two lives, each be- 
ing a complement to the other? Money 
does not bring it; position does not make 
it; but the higher aspirations, the willing- 
ness to sacrifice if need be, the unspoken 
“Here I am, use me” builds higher and 
finer for that which transcends all earthly 
conditions. 

And so my friend, Arthur G. Loomis has 
joined the innumerable throng, eloquent, 
tho silent, “Tired he sleeps, and life’s poor 
play is o’er.” Would that I possessed 
spiritual telepathy, how gladly my remiss- 
ness be expiated, and that letter which re- 
mained unwritten on this side be wafted 
to him filled with appreciation and atone- 
ment. Then would his freed spirit know 
that out of the blunderings of the human 
mind comes that which is foreign to the 
heart. 

Over our paths which crossed years ago 
there hovers a darksomeness. Is it Death 
or the foreshadowing of a New Life? 


“T cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead! He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the 
hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It must be, since he lingers there. 


And you,—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad re- 
turn,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here; 


Think of him still as the same, I say; 
He is not dead—he is just away!” 
F, B.C. 
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We were unable last month to give no- 
tice to two very pleasing occurrences. One 
was the Warren County Dental Society 
outing at the country home ot Dr. Cara 
D. Campbell, west of Stronghurst. To 
read of these splendid gatherings with the 
competitive spirit wholly tackmg and in 
its place one of fine cordiality and good- 
will has a very wholesome effect. 

Then pile on fried chicken. Ah me! the 
heart dies within one as he contemplates 
the feast. We are unable to cope with 
such prodigality and must satisty our gus- 
tatory desires by simply imagining such 
things can be true. Those wno were not 
there have promised themselves to start 
before daybreak next year. 

F. 


B.C. 





The Southern Jllinois Dental Society 
held their annual picnic at the Benton 
Country Club, on July 23rd. It is need- 
less to say golf with prize contests was in 
order, and the inanimate game of bridge 
engaged the less hardy ones, which with 
boating, swimming (Chicago calls it 
bathing, no doubt with good reason) tennis 
et cetera made up a fine day of fellowship. 
Then again comes that “chicken dinner” 
idea! Who ever discovered that fried 
chicken was the principal food of dentists? 
We'll bet a straw-hat W. A. McKee had 
something big to do with it, before and 
after. 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity” 
Psalm 133. 

F. B. C. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS DENTAL 
MEETING 
The above Society will hold its 45th 
annual meeting in Rockford October 12th 
and 13th at the Faust Hotel. 
A splendid meeting is planned, appear- 
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ing on the program will be H. G. Morton 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and E. D. Rose 
of Bowling Green, Kentucky, who will pre- 
sent papers of special interest. ‘The cus- 
tomary golf tournament will be held 
Thursday P. M. Northern Illinois men 
should by all means keep this meeting in 
mind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY STUDY 
CLUB 
Announcement is made py the Chicago 
Dental Society that its elaborate Study 
Club headquarters is available at attractive 
rentals to manufacturers and dealers de- 
siring to present commercial clinics and 

lectures in Chicago. 

The headquarters, located on the 19th 
floor of the Medical and Dental Arts 
Building, consist of (1) a iecture hall cap- 
able of seating forty persons; (2) a four- 
chair clinic room equipped tor all opera- 
tive procedures; (3) prosthetic laboratory 
with complete equipment and _ services; 
and (4) oral surgery operating room. 

Interested manufacturers and dealers 
may secure complete information by ad- 
dressing Mr. John J. Hollister, Executive 
Secretary, Chicago Dental Society, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





REPRINTS 


There have been a gooaly number of 
requests for reprints of papers published in 
the Journal. They can be supplied, pro- 
viding the demand is made before the 
forms are broken up, which must be within 
five days after issue. The cost in such 
case will be small. Otherwise the expense 
of resetting the article would be consider- 
able. 

We would be pleased if those contem- 
plating or having papers published will 
keep this in mind. 
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ae RAPA errs and September. 
KNOX .......-. -|J. Frank Flynn....]M. W. Olson....|... Third Tuesday in each 
Galesburg ...... SIE Saicia.nie lai aroinansigsdwicieeis month except June, July 
| and August. 
LA SALLE ..... a” Jj. C. Heighway.. April and October. 
Wenona ........ Ottawa ....... 
McDONOUGH- |K. G. Worrell..... J. D. McMillan.../Macomb ..... First Monday and Tuesday 
FULTON ... Macomb ........ Macomb ...... in October. 
McLEAN A. W. Peterson....|A._G. Orendorff..|Bloomington . 
Bloomington Bloomington May 26.... 
MACON- A. 7 Schaub. ....2 R. N. Eagleton...|Decatur ..... Second Tuesday of each 
MOULTRIE ..| Decatur ....... .} Decatur 2 coo month except May, June, 
| July and August. 
MADISON ...../A. Don Stocker....]H. D. Bull......|................] February and October. 
MRE oiisiccswas Ce ee eee 


NORTHWEST . 


PEORIA 
DISTRICT ... 


ROCK ISLAND. 
SANGAMO- 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS ... 

WABASH 
RIVER 

WARREN 


WILL- 
GRUNDY .... 





WINNEBAGO .. 





J. L. Pickard 


W. J. Palmer 


E. 


P. W. Clopper 
Peoria 


A. He. Glawe....... 
Rock Island..... 
H. B. Singler 
Springfield 
E. G. Hoffman.... 
Chester 


Benton Uae 
Mary B. Meade... 
Carmi 


H. W. McMillan... 


Roseville 


Sterling Ren 


J 


Carlton Reed 
Rockford 


Foy R. Matter. ..| Freeport 
Freeport 


A. L. McDonough | Peoria bi cacaseust 
Peoria.... Jrveeeeeeseeeeees 
A. E. Toerne..... ee ee 
Moline i: apne 
H. P. Robinson..|Springfield ... 


Springfield 
J. N. Collins 
East St. Louis 
ec MR eb 0ts/s is Ae aye-asa.arisib sbcoibod 
Ashley RRL RRS Seas 
Sg eee Sarees. 
Oblong 
E. B. Knights...| 
Monmouth 








D. B. Bogaard...|..... 
_ EP: 

E. J. Drenning.. .| Joliet 
BNE G:o5x:4:000-0.508 } 











Wm, Magnelia ..|Rockford .... 
ere 


Second Thursday 


Three or four each year. 


First Monday of _ each 
month except July, Au- 
gust and September. 

February, May, September 
and December. 


Second Thursday in each 
month except July, Au- 
gust and September. 


Semi-Annual — March and 
October. 

Annual — Second Wednes- 
day in October. 

Fourth Monday of each 
month except June, July 
and August. 

May and December. 


in Jan- 
uary, March, May, Sep- 
tember, November and 
December. 

Second Wednesday in each 
month except June, July, 
August and September. 
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Phone RANdolph 0232 for 
prompt OVERNIGHT DELIVERY of 


DENTAL GOLDS 


ORTHODONTIC METALS TRUBYTE TEETH 


Highest Prices Paid for | STEELE’S FACINGS 


Dental SCRAP GOLD HECOLITE—ALCOLITE 


OLDSMITH BROS. 


Smelting & Refining Co. 


5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago @) 








IPANA 
TOOTH 
PASTE 


Is more than a 
dentifrice 


Certainly, it keeps teeth 
clean and brings out their 
natural brilliance but — it 
doesn’t stop there. 


Ipana wakes up lazy gums. 
It tones and strengthens 
them through its stimulat- 
ing effects and so aids in 
making for an improved oral 
condition generally. 





i 
Sto]. Moers Co, 


New Vins 






SAL 
HEPATICA 


A carefully blended and well 
balanced effervescent saline 
combination. 


Materially aids in the treat- 
ment of pathologic oral dis- 
eases by thoroughly cleans- 
ing the intestinal canal. 


Laxative or active cathartic 
according to dosage. 
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EXAMINE ITS MECHANICS 


Harper's 
Anatomical 


Matrix Holder 
And Separator 





E indicates matrix band inserted at base of 
*wedge which is bent to position of dotted 
lines to be carried to place between the teeth. 
: With the simple turning of the 
Price screw A, the self-adjusting, sec- 
tional spring wedges solidly hold 
Complete the matrix in perfect apposition with 
$6.00 the cavity margins, leaving no over- 
laps under the tighest packing. 





Harper's Time Saving 
Quick Setting Alloy 


The fine textured, non-leaking plas- 

ticity of Harper’s Time Saving 

Quick Setting Alloy tightly packed 

Prices: against this solid, anatomically held 

matrix will assure a permanent non- 

1 oz. ..$ 2.00 leaking filling; perfect interproxi- 

i a mate tooth form, and a perfectly 
smooth finish. 

10 oz. .. 16.00 No trimming or polishing what- 
ever to be done on the approximal 
surface following the removal of the 
matrix. 

Please send draft, express or post office money order, marked Quick or 

Medium setting alloy, through your dealer or address 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 YALE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































= 3 € J /| Mite 
meme) IMPRESSION 
TRAYS 


New designs of distinct improvement over any trays 
ever offered. For taking impressions of edentulous cases 
in S. S. White Impression Tray Compound and plaster. 
They assure positive control of pressure. No bending 
or cutting necessary. No rivets or seams. Perfect post- 
dam seal at first try. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES SIGNIFICANT FEATURES 
OF THE MAXILLARY TRAYS OF MANDIBULAR TRAYS 


Set of Nine 
(Six Upper, 
Three Lower) 



































Made of Britannia Metal 


1. Short rim prevents displacement of peri- 1. The lingual flange follows the outline de- 
pheral tissues formed by folding of labial veloped by the attachment of the muscles 
and buccal muscles. that form the floor of the mouth to the 

2. Grooves prevent interference with labial mylohyoid ridge. 
and buccal frena. 2. Flanges extend well into the mylohyoid 

3. Hole in vault of tray provides for escape of fossae. 
impression material in vault of tray, elim- 3. The bucco-labial ridge is short to prevent 
inating over-compression of soft tissues be- confinement of the impression material and 
tween residual alveolar ridge and ridge of displacement of the muscles of the cheeks 
maxillary suture. and lips. 

4. Scientific adaptation of posterior palatal 4. In the median line the lingual flanges unite 
border automatically provides a post dam in a contour over the region of the genial 
at first try. tubercles. 

5. Provision for large tuberosities. Upper Trays, Nos. 202, 204, 206, 212, 

6. Concavity at median line of ridge area Pit UO wasteaias A weSiaere each, $1.15 
gives control of compression on tissues at Lower Trays, Nos. 201, 203, 205, each, 1.00 
incisive papilla where nerves are sensitive to Set of 9 ; 9.00 
pressure. 


For Sale at Dental Depots : 
A completely detailed and illustrated description of the technique of 3. &. White (Pendle- 
ton) Impression Trays will be mailed free upon request. Ask for booklet No. 2778. 


The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., 211 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























iS TO THE 


PARTIAL DENTURE 


WHAT 


XTEEL 


iS TO THE 


XKYSECRAPER 


THOMAS J. 


| >) = =a Roach Design Partial 
AND COMPANY 
55 EAST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO ILL. 








